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Lucy a new world of opportunities and ad- | 
vantages. Two years of this life flew by, 
The modern Iphigenia lived, after the} swiftly and rejoicingly. Lucy’s willing 
humbler fashion of the modern world, in «| powers were taxed to the ‘Uttermost, and 
story and a half house, close to the highway promptly responded to all she asked of them. 
and her father did not wear priestly fillets,! ‘Then she began to look beyond. There was 
nor sacrifice huge bulls to Jupiter or Nep-| talk of a regular course of study, of gradua- 
tune, or stately stags to Apollo. Ten to one | tion atthe end of three years. Lucy ponder- 
if he had ever heard of either. He drove his | ed long upon ways and means. She could 
patient oxen more or less patiently about his | not stop ;she must goon. Yet she knew the 
fietds, attached to a hard-ho'ding plow, and! pinching life at home, the unending round of 
turned up the stony ground and prepared the| hard and scan*ily rewarded labor. Not to 
soil for the crops in due season. This he did| help herself would she add one iota to the 
year after year, and expected to do it always. | heavy burdens there. She would teach dur- 
But he was not a dull man; he read the pa-| ing the winters; perhaps, if classes were so 
pers, and knew what was gving on in the | arranged that she could make up for absence 
world at the present day, if he was totally by extra hours of study, she would take a 
ignorant of the remote past. He knew that | fall school in addition. 
there was a great stir made about thehigher! Her mother remonstrated. She knew it 
education of girls, that they were going to| was too much for Lucy. The child would 
be taught just the same as boys; and he felt | not hold out to trudge through the snow and 


The New Iphigenia. 








| they were never startled by any thing new 


ance that both their lives were to have one) 
end and aim, they hardly thought of asking. 
The change of friendship into love was so 
gradual, the growth of the ideal so slow, | 
through the hard and prosaic surroundings 
of their homely, pale and colorless lives, that | 


or strange, but led along insensibly. They | 
walked and talked and botanized just the | 
same as ever. 


Lucy was fond of flowers: she loved to 
gather and carry them tenderly, yet in trath | 
with less actual pleasure than George had in | 
seeing them in her hand or brightening and | 
relieving her dusky brown hair. Thus 
adorned and fitly framed in a sheltering nook | 
of firsand pines on the rocky hill-side, the | 
evergreen branches brushing the mossy rock 
on which she stood, the ledge sloping to the 
cool spring beneath, the spring wind blowing | 


upon her head and bringing fresh light to 








sure that his Lucy wassmart enough to come | stand hour aft~r hour and day after day in 
out side by side with the minister's son, one of those cold, miserable school houses. 


| home divinity. | 


Williamsburgh Business College. 


her eyes—thus she realized his ideal of a} 


George. He hi.aself never had had a chance: | 


“Oh yes,I can,” said Lucy: “the young} 


Before the blue-gray of this afternoon sky | 


or perhaps he might have been something , men at our school support themselves in that | had darkened and brightened into sunset, 
but Lucy should have her chance ; she was | way. They can’t get ahead of us in the there had been a word never before spoken, 


bright enough. 


She looked it. There isa type of New 
England girl, unobtrusive enough at the first 
glance, but which fairly sparkles and scin- 
tillates with the purest and the ‘brightest in_ | 
telligence if you come to look at it closer. To | 
this type Lucy belonged. She had the clear, | 
pale skin, the blue eyes full of light, catching | 


classes ;do you think we will let them outdo 
us anywhere else ?” 

Of course Lucy carried the day. How could 
they refuse her when her heart was set upon 
it, when she had already accomplished so 
much, and they were so proud of her ? 

“ Lucy was set in her way,” said her fa- 
ther. 


a look never before ventured, which fixed 
the day, the picture, apart from all others. 
They came into the fire lighted kitchen that 
night with a new shyness, yet with a “ sober 
certainty of waking bliss” unknown be 
fore 

Now it wa?, “ We will study this together 
| some day,” or “ You must not forget to learn 





your thought before you had half uttered it,| “She came honestly by it,” said her mo-| this, because you are to teach it tome.” Each 
and reflectiag it so that you could see it ; the | ther, with an accent half of pride, half of | new achievement was worth a double price 


tall, fragile figure. a little too narrow at the | 
chest, and slightly wanting in grace of move- 
ment, yet weil suited to her intelligent face 
and clear, gentle voice. 


“ Lucy was made to be a scholar,’’ her fa- 
ther alwayssaid. She was continually bring- 
ing home testimonials to that fact in the 
shape of primers and small prize books, pre- 
sented by her affectionate teachers in token 
of her remarkable proficiency in the elemen- 
tary branches. The minister’s son, George, 
never got ahead of her in any,thing until the 
day he began to study Latin at home with 
his father. That day was indeed a sad one 
to Lucy ; it might not inaptly be termed the 
first cause of all her woes Had she kept 
pace with George so far, to be distanced by 
him now? No—a thousand times no. 

Her father was just as eager as she was. 
He wanted to see what his Lucy could do. 
He went to the river next day with apples 
and potatoes. Next week would have done 
just as well for the market ; bug he could not 
rest until he had bought for™Lucy a first 
book in Latin just like George's. 


Lucy never forgot the touch of that new 
book as she took it in her hands—the new 
shop smell of the leaves, as she opened it, 
was more grateful to her than the odor of 
the sweetest flower. She had got the key of 
the future into her slender hands. How little 
she knew what that key was to open for her! 

From two wifiters of Latin and algebra 
at the district school, the transition was short 
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to the academy, sot vt ee eee 


vexation. 

“ Lucy is some like her father. She don’t 
like to give up a thing after she once be- 
gins it.” This was very near being the first 
of virtues in the mind of the speaker, and he 
attributed it to himself with a kind of grim 
modesty not untouched by half-conscious 
humor. 

So it was settled, with no more discussion. 

Lucy taught and studied with renewed 
zeal. She was doing something; she was 
doing a great deal; she was doing as much 
as any young man in her class. 

“ See if we can’t,”’ said Say Wing, breath- 
lessly, and scorning grammar, in the hurry 
of packing off for the long vacation. “I'd 
like to see any of those boys get ahead of us 
—wouldn’t we, Lu ?”’ 


Lucy said nothing, but there was just as 
much resolation in her gentle face as in Say’s 
Suror of exultation and defiance. 


Lucy and George often met in their home 
visits ; at first shyer and shyer at each meet- 
ing, yet looking forward more and more 
eagerly to the next. A nameless something 
which restrained the speech and made them 
slow and awkward, yet fastened upon the 
memory of each every look and word of the 
other. Then they began to take courage, to 
find, on the common ground of books and 
studies, how thoroughly they understood 
each other after all, and then to know at last 
that neither had a thonght or feeling un- 
shared by the other. 


now. 
This would have been enough to spur Lu 
cy to new efforts, but a stronger stimulus 
was added on her return to school. 
course of study wassettled. Even for Lucy’s 
class it seemed to require three years more. 
But there was talk, by dint of extra hours, 
and heavier tasks, of completing it in two. 
If Lucy’s class could do this by substituting 
German for Greek, and some other less im- 
portant changes, they might graduate by 
themselves, actually the “ first class,” un- 
leavened by any mixture of new students, 
and save the expense of one year. ’ 


The whisper ran round from room to room, 
and for the moment aching heads and weary 
eyes were forgotten. 

“IfIcan hold out one year more!’ said 
one, pressing her hand closely upon her side 
to repress the pain which always came there 
now at any sudden movement. 

“If I can make enough by teaching this 
winter,” said another, “ so as to get through 
without letting father borrow money to help 
me! I’ve seen enough of debt.” 


“Don't teach another winter in one of 
those wretched cold school houses,” remon- 
strated athird. “ Lucy did it last year, and 
you see where she is now, though we can't 
make her realize it herself.” 

Thus Lucy went on learning, receiving 
with unabated eagerness, unconscious that 
she did not do it with unabated strength, 

(Comtinued om Page 3) 





The | 


“To graduate, to graduate next year!” | 


H. A. CARPENTER, PRINCIPAL. 
CORNER OF BROADWAY AND Fourta §8r., 
BROOKLYN, E. D. 


A complete education preserves and increa 
ses a pupil's bodily health; gives him com 
mand of his muscle and his mind ; increases 


quickness of perception through the senses ; 
forms habits of prompt and accurate judg 





| ment ; leads to depth and delicacy of feeling. 
and makes him steadfast in life's duties 
In the education of the young there should 
| be two objects kept constautly in view, viz 
the increase of knowledge and the increase 
}of skill. Every pupil should be made an ob- 
ject of thought and an object of action. 
These principles seem to have been care 
fully studied, and they apparently actuate 
|the Principal in the management of this 
| school, and control him in his plans and pro- 
cesses. 


| The Location and Buildings. 


The school is located at the corner of Broad- 
way and Fourth street, in Brooklyn, E. D.- 
and occupies the entire third story of Kings 
County Savings Bank buildingye view of 
which is seen above. 

The main school room is fifty five feet long 
| and forty feet wide, and the ceiling is twenty 
| feet high, splendidly lighted. 

The furniture is indicative of the object of 
| the school. On one side are rows of double 


| desks ;on the other, counters are erected, 


| which are intended to afford facilities for fa- 


miliarizing the pupils with the routine of 
| banking business,of mercantile and exchange 
| business, and of the numerous branches car- 
| ried on at commercial centres, 

| Adjoining this room are conveniently ar- 
| ranged and well-furnished recitation-rooms, 
and the office of the college. 

The main school-room is furnished, for the 
accommodation of night sessions, with two 
large chandeliers, eight burners each, and 
eight double gas-brackets on the walis of the 
room, giving the room an ornamental appear 
ance in the day and a splendid light during 
the evening. Inthe street, in front of the 
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building, is a beautiful fountain projecting 
towards heaven a number of jets of cooling 
water, purifying the air and rendering the 
prospect more attractive, 


The Design of the School 
Is to prepare students for the business pur- 
suits of life. The plan and methods of the 
Principal are eminently calculated to carry 
out this design. 

Among these methods we notice one preem- 
inently practical. A Banking-house is organ- 
ized, with its directors and other officers, and 
students are taught tc draw drafts,givechecks 
make deposits and negotiate business trans- 
actions according to established usages. They 
are also required to compile sets of books from 
various transactions to which they become 
parties. ; 

We examined with great interest and satis- 
faction the books and papers of the students 
and the drawers in which they were deposit- 
ed. Every thing wasin order ; the papers 
were properly folded and filed, and the ar- 
rangement so systematic that wny paper call- 
ed for was immediately$produced without loss 
of timeor protracted search. Such s training 
will make a most valuable clerk and a suc- 
cessful business man. 

A fine illustration of the value of this kind 
of training is furnished by the proprietor of 
the Southern Hotel, which was destroyed by 
fire a few years since. The day after the fire 
a bill was presented to the proprietor which 
had been previously paid. The proprietor 
supposed the receipt, with other valuable pa- 
pers, had been cqnsumed with the building. 
He called tbe attention of his cashier to it, 
hoping his memory would be of serviac; The 
clerk, who bad been a pupil of Mr. Carpenter 
the present Principal of Williamsburgh Bus- 
iness College, replied promptly, “ Ihave the 
receipt, sir, filed away with other papers at 
my room.” The proprietor asked him to look 
it up at his earliest opportunity. The clerk 
replied, ‘I can produce it in ten minutes.’ He 
started for his room and in five minutes re- 
turned with the receipt. He then told the 
proprietor how and by whom he was taught 
his business habits. “ Why, sir,” said he, 
“ we were taught never to allowa man to 
leave the office until we had folded and filed 
his receipt ; and if the building itself was on 
fire we were taught to fold and file our pap- 
ers and then, taking our papers with us, es- 
cape.” Those lessons saved the proprietor’s 
papers and receipts. 


Course of Study. 

Like all well-organized commercial coileges 
Bookkeeping is made the foundation work, 
while collateral to it, thorough instruction is 
given in Penmanship, Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Commercial Law, Correspondence, Busi- 
ness forms and papers. 

To meet the wishes of the large and con- 
stantly growing patronage of the school, the 
Principal, some years since, organized Pre- 
paratory and Academic Departments. This 
arrangement enables him to combine the 
practical with the aesthetical, and thus train 
pupils to become desirable members of society 


The Academic Department 
embraces a four years’ course of study in the 
following order : 

FIRST YEAR. 
Reading, 5th Reader. 
Spelling & Defini ions. Algebra, Bourdon. 
Arithmetic, practical. Rhetoric- 

Phys. Geog’y & Hist’y. Natural Philoso- 


THIRD YEAR. 
Geometry, com’enced 


Grammar, Etymology phy. 
and Syntax. Penmanship. 
SECOND YEAR. FOURTH YEAR. 
Reading, 5th Reader. Geometry,complet’d. 
Spelling & Definitions. Trigonometry and 
Arithmetic, higher. Surveying. 
Physiology. English Literature. 
Grammar, completed, Chemistry & Geology 
Algebra, elementary. Mensuration. 
Penmanship. Penmanship. 
The Preparatory Department 





as follows : 


FIRST YEAR. THIRD YEAR. 
Reading, 1st Keading, 3d Reader. 
Reader. Spelling. 
Lpelling. Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. Geography. 
Writing. History. 
Writing. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Reading, 2d Reader 


FOURTH YEAR. 
Reading, 4th Reader. 


Spelling. Spelling. 
Arithmet'c. Arithmetic. 
Geography. Geography. 


Writing. Grammar, etymology. 


History— Writing. 
Accomplishments. 

A day spent at the Williamsburgh Busi- 
ness College has suggested some thoughts 
which may be of service to young men and 
young women preparing to enter upon the 
active duties of life. 

A generous, warm heart will often do more 
for the world than a cold, wise head. 

The present age is quite too much charac- 
terized by the love of pleasure and the love 
of show, while the love of truth is often 
thrown inthe back ground, 

Fashionable education may well be defin- 
ed as the cultivation of the art of pleasing. 
This is frequently the end for which so much 
labor is bestowed. 

The truth is, each period of life requires 
special gifts and graces. 

Every young man or young woman has it 
in his or her power to clothe the mind and 
heart with true, genuine accomplishments. 
Nature providesevery healthy mind with an 
abundance of guod qualities, Nature, how- 
ever, simply plants the germ. The tree is 
the result of growth. The germ of intellect 
is matured by personal efforts. 

It isa high accomplishment to be able to 
fascinate the multitude by the power of elo 
quence, to thrill the soul by the magic touch 
of the keys of the piano, or charm the ear by 
moving the fingers over the strings of the 
harp, but it is a higher accomplishment to be 
able to fight manfully the battle of life in the 
midst of the discouragements and misfortunes 
to which life is subject. 

To be clothed with such accomplishments 
mental culture must be eminently practical 
as well as ornamental. Such accomplishments 
we may safely say, the Williamsburgh Busi 
ness College provides for its pupils. 


Key to Success. 

There are various kinds of keys, some ot 
them are good for something, and some are 
good for nothing. All of them have a stem 
and a claw, and sometimes two or thres claws 
To be of service they must fit the lock. The 
stem of the key of which we are about to 
speak may be denominated determination. 
One claw is perseverance, another is thor- 
oughness, and a third is discretion. With 
such a key well tempered,a yonag man will 
be able to open the lock of success. 

No young man can afford to spend his life 
as a“ Micawber,” ever fancying that “ some- 
thing” will one day “ turn up” for his own 
good. Let him make up his mind that if he 
fails in life’s warfare it will be due to his own 
inaction, or his own indiscretion, and if he 
succeeds it will be due to his own ¢fforts. 


“ Tt is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings.” 


We are aware that history often seems to 
establish the truth, that circumstances make 
or mar men, but it is the business of the 
young to bend circumstances to their use. 

Two men sometimes seem to adopt the same 
means in pursuit of the same object. One 
succeeds and the other fails. A careful ob- 
servation, however, will show that the appli- 
cation of the means in one case differed wide- 
ly from the application in the other. We 
know ‘ the race is not always to the swift,’ but 
we believe it is due generally to the fact that 
the swiftness has the wrong direction. It is 


embraces also a four years’ course of study | not enough to do the right thing, but it must 





be done in the right way. The key may ex- 
actly fit the lock, but to move the bolt it 
must be be turned the right way. Wendell 
Philips uttered a truth, when he asserted 
that “Common sense plays the game with 
the cards it has.” Common sense never sits 
down hoping that more successful numbers 
will float to hand onthe next breeze. A man 
may study Theory all his life and never be 
able to play a successful game of Chess, He 
must sit at the board, accustom his own hand 
to move the pawns in solid phalanx, make 
raids with the knights, guard the front and 
the rear with the cool headed bishops, learn 
how to repel by the terror of his queen, as 
well as draw by her attractions, and allow 
a “check” only when he has a fair prospect 
fora “mate.” He must put forth the “ vivi- 
da vis animi” of him who. 
“ Breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star.” 


Life’s Aim. 

In this world a man can generaly have 

whatever he will pay the price for. Let him 
bring all his energies to bear upon the object 
aimed at, he will in nine cases out of ten ob 
tain it. But one must possess energies to 
bring them to bear upon anything. The 
great art of war, said the Senior Napoleon, 
lies in bringing all your forces to bear upon 
one point and then over-power the enemy. 
; What are life’s aims? Money and a pleasant 
home, books and pictures, freedom from per- 
plexing cares, the society of the cultivated 
and refined, and the respect of the world are 
solid advantages. But there is a higher aim 
and a nobler prize. The “‘ Pearl of great 
price” is an infinitely higher aim than the 
jewel that sparkles on the finger, or the dia- 
mond that glitters in a royal crown. 

Men and women are rendered great not by 
what they possess but by what they are. 

What then is life’s great aim? We an- 
swer. AIM TO ACT WELL YOUR PART. In 
that lies all the honor. No matter what the 
field of labor, do it with your might, because 
it is your duty and your enjoyment, the very 
necessity of your being, and you will accom- 
plish life’s aim. 


Motive Power in Practical 
Life. 

That many headed monster the, public, like 
the .“dervishes who replenished Aladdin’s 
exchequer” requires, in this age of rensa- 
tion, “to be forcibly struck before it will 
part with its silver.” 

To navigate the sea, we must adapt our 
bark to the element which fills earth's great 
basin. To navigate the land our means of 
locomotion must be entirely different. In 
the great mart of life each must have his 
store room, all of which is a mere bill of ex- 
pense unless he can dispose of his wares. 
This must be made a specialty ; he must sell, 
exchange, no matter whether the goods are 
material or immaterial, dry goods or profes- 
sional advice, they must be made a specialty. 

Alexandre of Paris made kid gloves his 
speciality, until his mark is known over the 
civilized world. Faber fabricated pencils 
until he proved the truth of the Latin aphor- 
ism, “ Quisque suae fortunae faber.” Stew. 
art made bales of dry goods the stepping 
stone to the pinnacle of mercantile opulence 

Make a specialty of something. The Wil. 
liamsburgh Business College is a place where 
you can get the preparation necessary to make 
it a success. 


The School for the Million. 


Much the larger half of mankind must 
struggle with want and what the world calls 
the misfortunes of poverty. Few inherit 
positions, or have parents or friends able “ to 
set them up.” They must fight for them- 
selves the battles of life. They must “ pad- 
dle their OWN canoe,” and MAKE IT TOO. 

For this class of persons the Williams- 
bur zh Business College, opens the way to a 
career of usefulness und profit, It provides 


for a practical education, and in its Acade- 
mic Department it affords the means of a 
thorough mathematical and scientifie edu- 
cation. IT 18 PREEMINENTLY THE SCHOOL 
FOR THE MILLION. From what we hear of 
its popularity at and near its home, as well 
as from our convictions of its genuine worth 
from a careful personal examination, we are 
confident every seat will be filled at the 
opening of the next School year, which we 


are informed commences, on the 4th Sept- 
ember, 1876. 


_——————4 <= OC Go 
MEERSCHAUM PIPEs. 

MEERSCHAUM is a hydrous silicate of mag- 
nesia, a mineral of soft earthy text ure, some 
what resembling chalk. It is found in Spain 
and in several countries: at the head of the 
Mediterranean. The town of Konieh, in 
Asia Minor, furnishes the principal supplies 
for the manufacture of pipes and cigar-tubes. 
It is roughly shaped into blocks for export- 
ation, and freed as far as practicable from 
the associated minerals which impair its 
quality by interfering with the carving of its 
surface, It is made into pipes in various 
cities of Europe, Pesth and Vienna being 
especially noted ‘forthe manufacture. To 
produce the yellow and brown colors, which 
are brought out only after long smoking, the 
blocks are kept for some time in a mixture 
of wax and fatty matters. A portion of there 
is absorbed, and, being subsequently acted 
on by the heat and the tobacco fumes, as- 
sumes various shades of color. Artificial 
meerschaums, called massa-bowls, are made 
from the pariogs of the genuine material, 
which, being reduced to fine powder, are 
boiled in water and molded into blocks, some- 
times with the addition of clay. They can- 
not easily be distinguished from the real, 
but they are generally heavier and freer 
from blemi-hes.—Appleton’s American Cy- 
clopaedia. 





THE MINERAL WEALTHOF BELGIUM. 

AFTER England, Belgium yields more fuel 
than any other country in Europe. There 
were 155 coal-mines in operation in 1866, 
covering 213,545 acres, and employing 86,721 
persons, and producing in 1869 12,774,662 
tons (against 5,820,858 in 1850), of the value 
of 151,031,574 francs. About two-thirds of 
the produce is consumed in the country, and 
the rest exported to France and Holland. 
The most extensive coal-fields are in the 
province of Hainaut, which alone in 1866 pro- 
duced 9,800,000 tons. The production of 
iron is also large.. The best iron is found in 
the country between the Sambre and Meuee. 
Lead, manganese, and other minerals, es- 
pecially zinc, are found in various parts of 
the country. The mostcelebrated zinc-mines 
are between Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
country abounds at the same time in baild- 
ing, paving, aad lime-stones, roofing-slate, 
and marble. The black marble of Dinant is 
renowned for its beauty. The mineral 
wealth of Belgium is, next to agriculture, 
the most importont source of the national 
prosperity. The most celebrated mineral 
springs are at the famous watering-place Spa, 
near the frontier of Rhenish Prussia.— A pple- 
tons’ American Cyclopeedia. 

Three of the most beneficent systems of 
modern times, are due the benevolence of 
English women—the improvement: of priron 
discipline, saving-banks, and banks for lend- 
ing smal] sugs to the poor. 

Mrs. SOMERVILLE. 


CASTELVECHHI'S collection of busts, stat 
ues, and statuettes, is well worth the atten- 
tion of drawing teachers. He is a most 
faithful worker in his art, and procures his 
models from the best, French sculptors. It 
is a real pleasure to him to make the very 
best. For Drawing Teachers, this collection 
is tnvaluable, Wooden models of the princi ; 
pal forms are easily obtained, but exact copies 
of fruit, flowers, and leaves, have hereto- 








fore only been obtained from Europe. 
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during the third year of school, which was to 
count as the second in the prescribed course. 
But that third year of school life, including 
one winter school, made fearfal inroads upon 
her stock ot health and strength. 

That year was a long one, of midnight 
study, of early morning rising to clear off ar- 
rears of lighter exercises, of speeding at 
stroke of bell from one recitation to another, 
straining the weary brain to retain what had 
just bean uttered, to prepare for what was 
coming next; of hurried dinners, book in 
hand, in fireless, neglected rooms; it was a 
year of ceaseless headaches, frequent coughs, 
icy hands and feet, burning head and life- 
less lungs, failing appetite, aud slowly ebb- 
ing strength. 

When George came to see her he was 
shocked at the change. Te his entreaties 
that she would leave at once and take care of 
herself, she gently replied that she would 
take the best care of herself, but she could 
not leave. 

“ Woula you have given up without grad- 
uating ?” was the nearest a>proach which she 
woul d make to discussion. He could not 
answer that. 

Bat he saw with agony that the frail form 
which held this firm and constant heart was 
quickly perishing, and that his treasure 
would soon be above and beyond him. a bright 
light, an unerring magnet to lead him, but 
never to be worn close to his heart through 
allthe years of this work-a-day world. 

He went back to his last weeks at college 
evercome by the shock. His lonely aoom, 
which ought, at that season,to have been 
lighted by his own coming triumph, was 
shadowed as if by the wing of the angel of 
death. It was a dull, uninteresting room, 
up in a dingy college building, but it wit- 
nessed the passing of as real a tragedy 4s 
ever shone through antique forms—the part- 
ing of life and love, the frenzied questioning 
if loss and death come indeed from the Om- 
nipotent will or from human error, if God in- 
deed be pitiless or man be guilty. 

“Only a little while longer,” Lucy wiote, 
“ and I think I can do it very well.” 

She was looking forward now tothe day 
of graduation, thinking, planning her part, 
already assigned, condensing what had filled 
her mind—an unconscious epitome of what 
she had learned, without one origin al trait, 
yet evinzing wonderful intelligence and in- 
dustry for a girl of her age. 

She never lost a day or a lesson. 

“I don’t care about any breakfast, Say ; 
but I wish you would hand me my lexicon. 
I have an idea—about that root.” 

** Doeat some, Lucy. Don’t go to digging 
up those tangled old roots the first thing in 
the morning.” 

Lucy siniled, with a trace fof complacency, 
ani, raised upon her elbow, went on turning 
over the leaves of the big lexicon. But the 
smile was a very languid one, asif to smile 
at all were weakness and vexation of spirit 

In the second year of her school life she 
had looked her best. Fred Hartwell, the 
dashing beau, had been charmed and might 
have raised her to the coveted position of 
school room belle. But Lucy went on with 
her books. Hartwell turned awoy to some 
pretty butterfly who was willing to tear out 
half the leaves of her text books to curl her 
hair on them for the sake of catching his 
eye. 

“ Lucy has no time for love,” said he, half 
apo ozetically. 

Did George think she had no time for love? 
He knew that Lucy had loved him—he had 
looked forward to an almost ideal domestic 
li‘e, and had hardly admitted a suggestion of 
failure. But Lucy’s letters kept hope alive, 
and enabled him to go threugh his own grad- 
ust ng exercises with composure. 

Seon eame the anxioue, but’ to the strong 
and hopeful, the cheerful bustle and confu 
sion of rehearsing parts and preparingdresses 
at Lucy's school. The pretty white muslin, 
which was to serve as her graduating dress, 
was given over to be made by otner fingers 





It was difficult to say, on that lovely com- | 
mencement-day, so bright, so gay, so sunny, | 
which had worked harder, more faithfully, | 
more conscientiously, teachers or pupils. 

Lucy’s class were all there, victorious,tried | 
and not found wanting, and especia!lly—dear | 
est triumph of all to that knot of high-spir- 
ited girls—carryixg off the highest honors, | 
and fairly distancing the young men of the | 
same class. 


“ We have conquered, Lu, in a fair fight!” 


whispered Say Wing, as Lucy rose for her| 
part—the highest part. And Lucy’s blue | 
eyes shone with a light like that on far-off 
seas. 

No one so tenderly watched or so lovingly 
applauded as Lucy, though the welcoming 
applause was thoughtiul!y hushed because | 
“ Lucy could not bear much.” 

Prof. Markham rubbed his hands in delight 


} 
| 


| 


| as he saw the impression Lucy was making. 


He was au enthusiastic believer in the ability | 
of woman to do a great deal ; went by steam 
himeelf and kept all the machinery moving ; | 
while the classical teacher, Prof. Morgridge, | 
did the“ thorough,” and drilled to the last | 
touch of solid, well-crammed perfection. Both 
surveyed Lucy with unconcealed triumph. 

Dr. Hammond, who waa one of the trustees 
looked at her keenly too; then looked down 
and knitted his shaggy brows thoughtfully. | 

“ Who is that?” he whispered. | 

“Our best scholar. 
her age will equal her in scholarship. 
would make a megnificent teacher.” 

~* Just after yourowno heart eh?” said the 
doctor, looking at him curiously, half pite 
ous'y, half cruelly. “Of course you don’t 
see how you have been killing her with hard 
work ; or rather she has done it it herself, I 
suppose, without your finling tine to know 
much about it. That's the way. There never 
is anybody to blame.”’ 

The professor looked civilly annoyed. 

“ She is a girl of very rare endowments,’ 
said he, “ She will give you the disembodied 
spirit of a problem or a translation. She 
seizes a thing at a ywlance and fixes it forever 
just as itis, the very soul of that very thing.’ 

“So much the worse for her,” growled the 
old doctor, “ when she has no [stouter physi- 
que than that. You ought to have sent her 
home a year ago..” 

“ We could not spare Lucy,” said the class- 
ical professor. I think it would have broken 
her heart had she been obliged to leave be- 
fore graduating ; I am not sure but it might 
have thrown her into a decline. 
sensitive.” 

“ Broken heart !—decline!” said the doc- 
tor, roughly. ‘That girl is dying.” 

The professor looked at him startled, as if 
he thought the old doctor were going mad 
with his whims and crotchets, and then turn- 
ed again to the audience, delighted by the 
applause which Lucy was receiving. 

Just then, by one of those coincidences per- 
haps as common in real life as in novels, Lu- 
ey. in the act of resuming her seat, fell back 
into the arms of her companions, and one of 
them held a handkerchief to her mouth. She 
was quickly supported out of the eide door 
the reassuring whisper, “ Only fainted—the 
heat,” etc., ran round, and the audience set- 
tled back comfortably to see what next. 

The old doctor elbowed his way out, and 
followed the little knot of white dresses and 
black coats with their blue badges moving 
with such pathetic slowness through the 
merry suuashine and shade where they had 
marched so gayly a few hours before, shak- 
ing his head as he went, and muttering: 
“This comes of the earthen pots trying to 
swim with iron pets. Earthen? Pshaw! 
Crystal. No wonder it is shattered!" 

The face with which George bent over 
her would alone have been enough to make 
the kind old man spend the rest of the day 
and night beside the bed where Lucy lay 
in her white muslin spotted with ominous 
red. Itisnouse. Lucy was dying, but she 
did not know it. Shehadherway. She had 


Few young men of | 
She 


She is very 


done what she hoped to do, and all care for 
life or death might well rank after that. 
Her fate was tragic and herstory short. She 
simply died of overwork, just as she reached 
the shining goal which she had appointed to 
herself. 

“She has been slowly dying a long time.” 
said the doctor to Miss Davenport ; “ she has 
nothing left to do but to slip out of life noise 
lessly.”’ 

They did not tell her. 
she had won, but no one had the heart to 
tell her she was losing. 

At intervals she spoke a few words, which 
sssured those about her that her mind was 
faintly busied about its former work. 

“Do you remember the day I got my first 
book in Latin, George, and you taught me 
to decline musa ?” said she, all at once,with 
a sudden flash of recollection in her wan 
dering gaze. “ Doyou remem——” It was 
the last. The words died away. upon her 
lips, and he wept aloud as he laid her life- 
less head gently back. 

As he watched beside her in the darkness 
the wind of morning was signing without, 
with a sound as ifit swept through empty 
It seemed to him asif the world had 


She knew what 


space. 


suddenly been emptied of all that made it a 


livirg world, and this wind were haunting 
wild and uncultured coasts. 
EN. J 


My experience and observation have led 
me to think that there is a great deal of false 
easoning about the inculcation of the ooedi- 
To win children to 


THE KINDERGART 


ence of little children. 
obedience is perfectly legitimate; but co 

reeed obedience is not resolvable into moral 
character. The only thing to be required of 
little children, as duty, is kindness and truth 

fulness ; and the latter of these requires 
much skill in the teaching ; for to some chil 

dren it has to be taught. When children 
are old enough to understand the rational 
necessity of rules and arrangements (as in 
schools of instruction), it is well to require 
obedience to them; but in the family and 
the Kindergarten, little children should be 
subject to no arbitrary comminds. It is of 
the Kindergarten that I now speak especial- 
fy. It has been socommon to look upon uo- 
questioning obedience as the first duty of 
childhood, that teachers who have been en 

gaged im the work of education, on other 
systems than Froebel’s, and even those who 
unconsciously bring the association of ideas 
oetween goodness and obedience from their 
own childhood, find it very difficult to act 
upon another principle. Ionce heard a very 
deep thinker say, that he did not feel that he 
had any right to impose his will upon his 
children ; that he he had too much respect 
for their individuality to do so, as he might 
not always judge wisely, He preferred to 
cultivate the conscience, and leave a great 
deal liberty of action. I was then keeping 
school for little children, and was much 
struck with the remark, and acted apon it 
largely. The result of my action was good, 
and my little pupils became very docile. In 
twenty-one years of teaching, I never had to 
give up but one child for lack of power to 
manage it; andthat wasachild whose in- 
tellect was a little below par. I act upon the 
same principle inthe Kindergarten now ; | 
check wrong impulses. I put it upon the 
ground of doing right, and not of obedience 
tome. Ido not like to sce personal magnet- 
izing exerted. I make no appeal to their 
feelings fur me personally ; but dwell upon 
my duty of making my children think out 
the matter for themselves. 1 make the duty 
of using the “ thinkere ” God has given them 
the highest duty ; for thought will always 
guide them right if they use their conscienc- 
es. I never call them naughty ; I only show 
them they have acted without thought. Es- 
pecially, I never force them to work ; I make 
the work as enchanting asI can, but if a 
child says “I am tired,” I never go behind 





satisfied her father’s honest pride ; she had 


it, It may mean, “I do not wish to go_on,” ” ap to “ magnetize them,’ and to become 





or, “ I am disgusted,” or,“ Lam discouraged,” 
&c., but I yield the point, unless I can inter- 
est the imagination in some way tojcontinue. 
Sometimes a difficulty occurs, aud I know 
that the little brain wearies very soon of an 
exertion. If I can help the child surmount 
the difficulty, he will like to go on ;: but the 
over-efforts may have been exhausting, and 
if [ think so, I often ask,“ Are you tired?” 
and if he says “ Yes,” I say,“ Lay it down 
then and rest, and the next 

know how to go on easily.” 


time you will 

I see young 
teachers, who have not had the fibrile sym- 
pathy with their own children’s brains that 
mothers have, enforce their own wishes very 
much, and often carry their point’; but I 
think ita mistake. It destroys a child's 
confidence in the teacher. 

But I am very strenuous not to let another 
occupation be substituted for the one that has 
wearied, but say, “ Sit quite still, if you do 
not wish to work any more, and perhaps you 
will get rested and like to goon ;” and they 
often take up the work again, because they 
like to be doing. The contrary course would 
make children capricious and the victims of 
desires, than which nothing can be worse for 
them. beneficial 
to the mind, evenifthey only watch it and 
see others follow it. I have one little pupil, 
between three and four years of age, who has 
montns, but 
never till within a week has been ready to 
take part in the work regularly. He has 
watched others with the greatest intensity of 


The order and routine are 


been in my Kindergarten eight 


attention, and has done a little weaving, sew- 
ing, &c.,once ina while. 
been his function in the 


Looking on has 
Kindergarten ; and 
I have let that go on, without any strenuous 
efforts to make him work. I have been sure 
that he was gaining social and moral strength 
and they confirm this from his home. He is 
very intellectual. I have no doubt he knows 
a great deal of the poetry he hears recited, 
for he listens to every word of it; but he 
never opens his mouth for that or for the 
songs, although he has his favorites, and 
chooses one when his turn comes, and smiles 
and enjoysthem all. Fora longtime he did 
not even smile, but watched with imperturba 
ble gravity the proceedings and utterances of 
others. 

Within a few dayshe has begun to take 
part.Unfortunately all the children exclaimed 
atthe phenomenon. I say unfortunately, be- 
cause I feared it might check him ; butit did 
not, and now Lexpect rapid progress. He 
has never been found fault with upon this 
I have often said, “ R-—— won't know 
how to do this pretty thing till he is indust- 
rious,” but nothing more urgent. Within a 
few days he has said, ‘Am I industrious?” 
and I have made the most of my pleasure in 
answering “ Yes, you begin to be industri- 
Another very bright child passed 
three weeks in watching before he would 
touch an article of play. He then began to 
work very intelligently. This, and nothing 
leas, is what I call liberty in the Kindergart- 
It is compatable with law and order, but 
passively so ; for the general order is not sub- 
verted to accommodate him, and he is learn- 
ing the laws by observation, rather than ac- 
tion, till he has the impulse to take hold, 
This impulse generally comes very soon, and 
only flags, 1 think, from weariness or a little 
discouragement (by want of success, which is 
very wearying).—Aind. Messenger. 
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THE SQUIRREL 8TORY. 

After a brief, childlike prayer the kinder- 
gartner told a story of a little squirrel whose 
leg had got broken and which alittle boy 
had caught and taken home for his mother 
to splinter up, and which became his pet and 
constant, though free, companion. Macrea- 
dy or Edwin Forrest or Booth or Dickens or 
Mrs. Stowe could not have told that childish 
story with better effect. Such utter uncon- 
sciousness of the presence of a crowd of stran- 
gers around [have never seen—on the part 
of both teacher and pupils. She positively 
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magnetized in turn herself. I had some writ- 
ing for the press to do which was pressing 
me, to be ready for an evening paper, but it 
was impossible to do it. Every soul, parents, 
grandparents, teachers, children, strangers, 


foreigners, natives, all alike were under the 


spell of that young girl. It was no ordinary, 
humdrum, monotonous teaching. For three 
hours she kept them spell.bound. No wonder, 
at the end of that time, she and the adults 
all were exhausted by the effort—the intense 
listening of the audience and equally intense 
effort on her part. To the children, however 
it was simply one prolonged play. 


No scolding, no apparent restraint, but joy 
complete. Never before did I so completely 
realize why Freebel and Miss Peabody and 
Miss Blow call the kindergarten the paradise 
of childhood. 

There is no use chiding me for this enthu- 
siasm. I appeal to any lady or gentleman 
who was present, if I exaggerate. The grave 
and reverend seigniors and doctors of divinity 
were just as much under the influence of the 
scene as the children and myself. 

Many noticed the way in which the chil- 
dren criticized her—very politely indeed, but 
still it was honest criticizing, and very po 
litely did she thank the little boy or girl who 
did it. 

GYMNASTICS. 

One part of the exercises impressed me as 
very important. It was the gymnastics, the 
various joints and parts of the body being 
brought into play systematically. The arms, 
the legs, fhe wrists, the ankles, the knees, 
the spine, the different muscles of the chest, 
all were remembered ; not only grace of mo- 
tion, ease of manner, but the highest notions 
in regard to health were practiced—uncon- 
sciously of course to the child—just as his 
running, jumping, leaping, develop his mus- 
cles and make a wan out of the boy at last, 
but all unconsciously to himself—so here. 
This erect, gracetul walking. standing, sit- 
ting—this long breathing through the nos- 
trils and not through the mouth, of what 
priceless value to this child of a father or 
mother with a tendency to consumption ! 
This is only one fair instance of the accom- 
panying benefits of the kindergarten. 

THE LUNCH. 

Who will ever forget that lunch? As eve. 
ry little girl and boy brought out of his neat 
lunch-basket bis napkin and what mamma 
had put in, a piece of bread—an apple, ora 
piece of plain cake,'for all must be plain and 
healthful, I could not help wondering wheth- 
er this wasa part of the school$for preparing 
them for social life, for parties, etc. just as 
dancing schools are to prepare young persons 
for the ball-room,or the dance—shall I ven_ 
ture to add for the lascivious waltz as well, 
and so offend some of our fashionable “ so- 
ciety” folks? Well, it is out, as Topsy said, 
it just whistled itself. In talking with and 
about children itis better to tell the truth 
once in a while, just by way of change. 

I cannot describe the whole. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE, 


The culminating point was when, after the 
audience had got seated in the lecture room 


beautiful music, marched in and saw the tree, 
and, as Byron said of St. Peter’s, “ Lo the 
dome—the wondrous dome.’’ This} was be- 
yond Miss Morehouse, it was too glorious, too 
radiant, too beautiful. Even her magnetism 
failed here, for a time. They got mixed up, 
lost step. They could not help it, the poor 
darlings. For was it not their own dear 
Christ-child yree? Were not these the mats 
and cards and pictures which they had made 
themselves, all glorified by the handy-work 
of those dear, sweet, good teachers? Ah ! 
Mr. Editor, you don’t know what you missed 
that morhing in not being there. Oh, yes, 
you were busy, and it was terribly wet, and 
all that. What recked these little ones of 
rain, or slush, or mud, or snow, or wind, or 
cold ! Where else can such a scene be found ? 
Not at home with the ablest child or the 
most cultured parent; for society and play— 














genuine honest play, are essential to his pro- 
per development, and he cannot get this at 


home alone. Is he born towealth? It is all 


the more cssential to his becoming a man | 


that he rubs against hts fellows—that he 
learns to be polite to others. I have never 
seen such graceful children. Why is this ? 





dollars for conducting a single law case, that 


| managing a newspaper, and that C is accus 


medical visit made ; and so the tide of am- 


qitious professional young men pouring in‘o | 


New York is yearly growing larger, and the 


It isa part of the unconscious daily drill. | number living on the ragged edge of des- 


That story of the farmer with the sleeping 
scene at the close was simply inimitable. 

Who in that crowd of spectators could have 
fallen flat on the floor so gracefully and so 
unconsciously ? If I never see any other re 
sult of my labor, for this cause I have my 
reward already—but I shall see more. These 
little ones have not yet been three months 
in the kindergarten—next week modelling 
will gradually be introduced. How can I 
help pitying those who, from poverty or ig- 
norance, or pride or parsimony, or self-con- 
ceit, will not avail themselves of this great 
boon which has been brought to their doors ? 
—Pitisburg Commercial. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIFE IN NEW 
YORK. 





I szecently determined to hunt up - ——— 
who graduated with me from college fifteen 
yearsago. He possessed ore of the finest 
minds in the class, took a high rank, was 
very popular, and gave promise of making a 
decided success in life. After finishing his 
collegiate course he studied law and began 
the practice here in New York. I had lost 
track of him for many years, and was sur- 
prised to find him occupying a dingy little 
apartment up several flights of stairs, in close 
proximity to the sky psrlor. He gaveme a 
cordial welcome and endeavoring to look 
cheerfut, though it was very plain to see 
that he felt somewhat uneasy at being found 
in such an unpretentious office. 

We snt down, and in a long talk related to 
each other the various experiences through 
which we hab gone since leaving our Alma 
Mata. He had come to New York strong, 
vigorous, and full of hope and ambition. 
But, somehow, life had been with him so far 
he said, one continued persistent struggle for 
existence. Notwithstanding he had applied 
himself most dilligently to his profession, 
success had not ottended his efforts. There 
had been times when he did not know where 
his next dollar was coming from, and even 
now, after the lapse of 80 many years, he 
wasearning only barely enough to keep 
body and soul together. Success in law 
practice here in New York, fora poor, un- 
known young man, with no friends, was, he 
said, generally secured only by compromising 
one’s self-respect and resorting to tricks and 
devices from which an honest, high-toned 
person would shrink. Sharp practice had 
become the rule, and what would once have 
been looked upon as disreputeble in the ex 
treme was now regarded as legilimate. 

This decadence had been very rapid during 
the era of the Ring rule, and many years 
would be required to neutralize the demoral- 
ization resulting therefrom. He had re- 
tained his integrity and manhood, and al- 
ways should, if he never made any progress 
in his profession, 


1 left my old classmate more than ever dis 
posed to question the prevailing belief that 
New York is the place for young professional 
men to come to in order to achieve success 
and distinction. Had he settled in some prov- 
incial city or growing villiage, taken the 
lamented Horace Greeley’s advice and “ gone 
West,” he mignt now be receiving a substan- 
tial income, and enjoying the satisfaction 
which even moderate success brings. 


It is undeniably true that all the profes- 
sions are here crowded, and very much 80, 
Ambitious students all over the couutry set 
their faces toward New York as a common 
Mecca. They think that if they can once 
get here and obtain a start, their road will 
lead strsight to honor and afflaence. They 
hear that A has received twenty thousand 


pondency increases. 
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PEARLS. 
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Pearls areamong the most delicate and 
unsatisfactory of gems. Even the acids and 
other materials of the perspiration in certain 
persons will change them and greatly de- 
crease their brilliancy. Formerly they used 
to be cleaned by making pigeons swallow 
them, but it was found by Redi that, after 
twenty-four hours of such treatment, they 
lost one-third their weight. Mme. de Barre- 
ra, in her ‘Gers and Jewels,” says that the 
discoloration of pearls may be prevented by 
keeping them in magnesia powder, and the 
experiment is worth trying. The cause of 
the lovely iridescence of the pearl was among 
the ancients attributed to the deity that 
dwelt within it; but it is now known that 
the nature of the pearl’s subsistence has no- 
thing whatever to do with its color. If we 
take a wax cast of any pearl, we find the 
same sheen appearance on the wax; for it is 
due entirely to the shape of the surface, 
which, being finely corrugated, causes the 
rays of reflected light to“ interfere.” Glass, 
ruled or scratched with very fine lines, will 
produce the same effect. 


To this day we are ignorant of the forma- 
tion of pearls, though they are of the same 
substance and secreted by the same organs 
as the nacre, or mother of pearl, which lines 
the interior surface of many shells. It is 
generally believed that the gpearl doposit is 
formed around some foreign irritating sub-_ 
stance for a nucleus, as a grain of sand ; but, 
then, many pearls are without this foreign 
nucleus, and the practice of introducing 
pearl-provoking nuclei into the mollusk’s 
shell does not seem to be attended with very 
certain or satisfactory results. This has, 
however, been measurably successful in cer 
tain cases. In the fine Chinese museum in 
the Louvre, there were exhibited, some time 
ago, a collection of some tiny Chinese gods 
all incrusted with pearl. The reflection was 
irresistible that the pearl-oyster must be very 
complaisant to adorn these fat, unsightly 
monsters with soregal a dress. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S SAKE. 


How many plans are formed, labo rs endur- 
ed, sacrifices made, “ for the sake of the 
children?” Families change their residences; 
parents in middle life their habits; fathers 
strain their powers ; and mothers deny them. 
selves. There isone form in which the most 
valuable of all services may be rendered to 
the young opes—too often forgotten. Give 
them edu:ation. They may lose money, real 
estate may get out of their hands, but a 
trained mind goes through life, cannot be 
stolen, and is not convertible. Buy them 
books rather than delicacies, sweetmeats and 
costly toys. Give them good attractive read- 
ing, adapted to memory, taste and fancy. See 
that it is pure. Habituate them to find 
pleasure in reading, and in talking of what 
they read, rather than of persons. Make 
home happy to them in this way, and let 
them become informed, companionable and 
abundant in resources of pleasure and enter- 
tainment. Good schools, good books, and 
general reading matter—get them these, if 
they have to do without other things; and, 
to secure a right direction to educated'minds 
give them by word and example good prin- 
ciples. Let them grow up with the idea that 
it is not needful to be rich, famous or influ- 
ential, but that is essential to do what is 





right. 
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Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. ©. C. Wetseil, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Ceok, 

Female Acaiemy. D. G. Wright, 
Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee. 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School, Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Allen 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss S. M.Van Vleek’ 
=2 Tarrytown, N, Y. 

Home Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe, 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 

Yonkers. 

Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice, 

Military Institute. Benjamin Mason. 
Philadephia, Pa. 

Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly, 

Female Semi i B 





y. isses y & Dillaye, 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A. Bogardus. 
New York. 


Alexander Institute (B). O. & R. Willis, White Plains, 

Boarding School (B), Mrs H.C, Morrell, Manahasset, 

Chappaqua Inst.(Both). S.C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 

Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, auburn, 

Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 

Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev Chas F, Dowel,Saratoga S$ 
Massachusetts, 

Greylock Institute. B, F. Mills, South Williamstown, 

Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford 


‘a. 





Teachers’ Register. 


For the benefit of teachers, principals and 
professors we keep a register of all applica- 
tions for positions, noting necessary partic- 
ulars in each case, which will be open to 
those seeking teachers. We shall make no 
charge to subscribers to the JOURNAL; all 
others will pay $2 for registry. We shall 
esteem it a special favor‘ to be notified of a 
vacancy that teachers or others may hear of 
at any time. A stamp should be inclosed if 
correspondence is expected. Address NEw 
YorK 8cHoow JOURNAL. 





To Principals of Schools. 


We annually supply several of the best pri 
vaie schools with permanent teachers, and in 
this city with those who teach by the hour. 
We shall have a large number of names on 
our list this year of gentlemen in the theo- 
logical, law and medical schools of the city 
who desire to teach only a part ef the day 
and invite correspondence with reterence 
thereto. No charge is made for our services. 
Information given on receipt of stamp for 





| postage. 
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CAVE-DWELLINGS IN ARIZONA. 





@ In} the bluffs of Beaver Creek, a smal! 
stream tributary to the Rio Verde, and about 
three miles distant in a nértherly direction 
from Camp Verde, Arizona, are about fifty 
walled caves of various sizes, once the hid- 
ing-places of some prehistoric people, of 
whom the present Indian tribes of that lo- 
cality have no knowledge or traditions. At 
this point the river makes a bend, the chord 
of which is, perhaps, an eighth-mile long. 
The walls are of a yellow, calcareous rock, 


and about 100 feet high. These caves are | flowers, etc., not wishing to be at much ex-| be due; the picture will be a most interesting gy 


from five to twenty feet in depth. The mouths 


are closed by mason-work of stone and ce- | @ffective and ornamental. First take a din- | can home. 


ment still in a good state of preservation. The 


larger caves are divided by wood and stone | °0¢ With a smooth centre, and arrange the | $2. Liberal discovnt to agents. 


partitions and floors into numerous small 
apartments, where it would seem that this 
strange people passed years of doubt and 
fear, threatened by famine within, and by 
cruel persecution and torture from a besieg- 
ing enemy without. 

The lower caves are about ten feet from | 
the bottom of the cliff, and may be entered 
with some difficulty by climbing the project 
ing points of the bluff. The larger one can 
be reached only by ladders, which have, at 
best, a precarious foothold on narrow ledges 
along which the explorer must feel his way 
with the utmost care, some thirty yards, at a 
hefght of forty and. fifty féet, from which a 
careless step might precipitate him upon a 
mass of rock8 below. A solid masonry wall, 
two feet thick, with a carved front about 
thirty feet wide, and fully as high, has been 
built on the natural floor of the cave, sixty 
feet above the stream at the foot of the cliff. 


The wall is bastioned, evidently to afford a | 


flank defense, and has what appears to be a 
sentry-box of masonry protecting the single 
entrance at the centre and base of the wall. 
The top of a wall forms a parapet, rising 
three feet above the upper floor, and within 
four feet of the natural roof of the cave. Loop- 
holes, which may have served either for ob 
servation or defense, occur at ‘regular inter. 
vals at the base parapet. 

Passing a narrow doorway at a right angle 
with the main wall, a small chamber is en- 
tered, from which a man-hole admitted us 
through the ceiling toan apartment of irreg- 
ular, rectanguiar shape, about twelve feet 
square and seven feet high. The roof is of 
natural rock, as is most of the floor ; that por 
tion, however, of the latter which covers the 
lower apartment being of large, cotton-wood 


| off, leaving the engaaving upon the varnish- 


That these were the dwellings of the cave | 
people in peaceful times is quite certain, and | 
that their occupants were to some extent ag- | 
ricultural is shown by the many irrigating 
ditches and canale (called by the Mexicans 
acequias) found in the vicinity of this and 
other of the “ pueblos viejos” in many parts | 
of Arizona and New Mexico. 

= ~~ ee 


A FEW HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 





—— 


| Persons are often at a loss to know how to | 


| frame a small picture. a few sea-weeds, dried | 


pense about it, and yet desiring to render it | 
| ner or dessert plate of white china, choosing | 


| sea.weed or flowers on it, gumming them in | 
place if necessary, Ora very effective pic- 
ture may be made by transferring an engrav- 
ing to the bottom of the plate by means of 
white varnish. Let the varnish be almost 
dry, and then lay the picture on it face down. 
Rub it thoroughly, so as to make it adhere, 
then let it dry well. Next moisten the pap- 
er, and when soaked enough press a towel 
on itto absorb the superfluous moisture, and 
then begin torub very carefully with the 
forefinger until all the paper gradually rolls 





ed surface. Be very cautious when you come 
near this, or you will rub it off too. When) 
the picture is plainly visible, give it a cout | 
of the white varnish, which will both fix it 
and render it more distinct. The next thing 
will be to give it a Velvet frame by gumming 
a strip of bids vélvet arouad the flaring edge 
of the plate; let the velvet reach down to 
the round flat bottom, and tet it turn over 
the edge. Here you will have a picture with 
a recess velvet frame, and the who.e may be 
placed in a round walnut or gilt one outside 
of the velvet. 

A very pretty way to produce inlaid work, | 
either for picture-frames or other pieces of 
fancy work, is to take two pieces of wood of 
the proper size, one being whitewood and 
the other dark walnut, Fasten them toge- 
ther so that they will not slip, and mark out 
a pattern for fret sawing. Then saw them 
both together, and you will have the portions 
cut out of the dark wood to fit into the spaces 
of the white, and vice versa. One will thus 
show white figures on adark ground, and, 
the other, dark on a light one. 





BEAUTY IN DRESS. 





| three hundred different Text-Books, belonging to 


1776. TEACHERS 1876. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & GO. 
Duri he 8 1 hs ca rake ‘ 
a. i. io See mnt s can ma 138 & 140 Grand St., New York. “ 


“CENTENNIAL PICTURE or PROGRESS” JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geograpbical Course. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Art, History and Patriotism most ingeni- 
ously portrayed.- and ‘our. nation’s progress 
for a century presented at a glance in this 
single picture. Sells rapidjy and to every-| 

y. Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis says of it : ; 

“ The artist has most happily grouped the Author of Word Book Series; Outlines of 
scenes which illustrate the nation’s progress History, Language, Lessons, &c. 
around the two great historic papers which | 
declare the principles which have fostered it, | 
and to which its beneficent continuance will 


In these works the author has presented the 
bject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction now 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
| that the publication of these Books must mark 
Address 
James Miller and Co., 

176 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


and appropriate ornament to every Ameri 


Specimen copies, 21x30 inches in size, 


sent on receipt of $1, and 28 x 40 inches for 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


STANDARD The Course is embodied in two beoks 
School and Gollege Text-Books. © namely : 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORE. 


We offer to Teachers and Boards of Education, over 





| ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO 
GRAPHY ; designed fur Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, Svo 


COMPLETE COURSE IN CEOCRA- 


every branch of education, prepared by the best talent, 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a speaal Geegra 


experience. and scholarship, in the belief that they , 


ined eee. a IN THEIR RESPECTIVE DE- phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, Ato 
“ehenatil Roonbestees " Recently revised. | $1.80 @ “opies fcr examination with a view to intro 
A SERIES IN TWO BOOKS. No rehash of old matter, but } duction, will be mailed, of the ELEMENTARY on the 


everything fresh and interesting. Splendid maps. 

Cornell’s Outline Maps. Neat, durable and 
cheap, 

Appieton’s Arithmetics. New, up to the 
time, aud teaching the methods used by business men. 

Quackenbos’s Grammars, Com sition 
and Rhetoric. The Rhetoric is used in more 
than four-fifths of the Academies and High Schools of 
the country. 

Quackenbos’s Histories. Brought down to 
the present Administrations. Very entertaining ‘ 


receipt of ¢ .50, and of the Comp.ere Geography o 
the receipt of $ .90, 


ROBINSON'S 
Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


style, and free from political and religions preju- 
dices, 


Youman’s First Book by mutans. Some- 
i Ybject-teaching made practical. . : 
Saat teaneeenen Botany. Be. | In this Cours the Seiente of Arithmetic, ora! 


gins where t! © “ First Book " leaves off. | and written, is thoroughly and practically 
Lec *s Astronomy. The newest, freshest | é é 

and Rest nohest-book yet published on this subject’ treated in two comprehensive and well-gradea 
Krusi’s Popular System of Drawing. books. The series is substantially bound in 


Can be taught by any teacher, The only complete) -i4:) and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and bes 


graded course published. 

Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish 
Italian, Hebrew and Syriac Grammars, 
Readers, Phrase-books and Dictionaries, | 


Recently Published. 

First Book of Zoology, by Prof. Edwards. 
Morse,, ‘* Wonderfully adapted to excite and inter- 
est young inners, while it is fascinating to older 
readers,’'—Christian Intelligencer 

An Tlustrated School History of the 
World, by J. D. Quackenbos, A. M. M.D. Amod- 
el of clearness, interest, eloquence and elegant con- 
densation. 

The Primer Series. Science, Literature and 


Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public. 


FIRST BOOK 
pages. 50 cents 


IN ARITHMETIC. 16. 


, COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. (58 pages. 


$1 40. 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA. ‘462 paces. $2.00 


timbers covered with rushes of small brush, | Appropriateness is absolutely necessary to 
over which is a layer of cement, The timbers | 


, > |secure beauty in dress. Colors and forms 
used in this and other rooms of the structure and modes, in themselves beautiful, can be- 
were cut with stone hatchets, and are evi-| come ungraceful and ridiculous, simply | 
dently very ancient. From this cave are two | through inappropriateness. The most lovely 
exits, besides the one referred to; one on | bonnet that the most approved “ modiste” 
either side, through which one crawls on can invent, if wornon the head of a coarse- | 
hands and knees to larger rooms of various faced woman, bearing a market basket on | 
sizes, honeycombed in this wall behind, which her arm, excites no emotion but that of the) 
proiects three irregular tiers of cells, nearly ridiculous. The second requisite to beauty | 
all dark, and the roofs, without exception, | in dress is the unity of effect. As in every | 
are blackened by smoke. apartment, so in every toilet.,there should be | 
A deposit of bat-lime covers the floors to ‘a oue ground tone or dominant color, which | 
depth of ten or twelve inches. Digging | should rule all the others, and there should 
through this, many fragments of pottery were | be a style of idea to which everything should 


unearthed, which subsequent comparison | be subjected. We may illustrate the effect | 


proved to be identical in material and work. | of this principle in a very familiar case. It 


manship with that found later in old ruins 
of Tonto Basin and elsewhere in Arizona, as 
well as with the pottery still manufactured | 
by the Mogquis and Zunis. 

Directly above the caves, and on nearly ev- 
ery commanding point near Beaver Creek 
and the Rio Verde, are ruins of stone dwell- 
ings without cement, and of such materials 
as could be adapted without cutting to the 
rough walls, which appear to have been a 
protection from the arrows of their foes rath 
er than from the weather. No evidence ex- 
ists that these or other dwellings in Arizona 
had been rcofed,theugh it would seem that 
the people who occupied them must have had 
some protection against the scorching rays of 


an almogt tropical sun. 





is generally conceded that the majority of | 
women look better in mourning than they 
do in their ordinary apparel ; a comparative. | 
ly plain person looks almost handseme ni | 
simple black. Now, why is this? Simply 
because mourning requires a severe unifor- 
mity of colors and objects which go to make 
up the ordinary female costume, and which 
very few women have such skill in using as 
to produce really beautiful effects 

Envy is that severely just vice, which 
never faileth to punish itself. BaRROW. 

A man that is young in years, may be old 
in hours, if he have Jost no time. Bacon. 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any 
outward touch, as the sunbeam, MILTON 





| ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. %* 
History in a concise and exceekingly interesting form. pages. $1.00 

Youman's New Chemistry. New nomen- 
clature, and in all respects without a rival. | ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. '92 paces. $1.% 

A CATALOGUE embracing all our reliable aud popu- | 
lar text-books, with prices, will be mailed, postage 


4 The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
prepaid, on application, 


in two volumes, PartlI. and Part II. Price Su 
| cents each. 
The First Book and The Complete Arith- 


metic will be mailed for examination, with « 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 fo. 
the two books. 


|White’s Progressive Art Studies, 

| By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

| Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com 
mon educational wants. The system is issuec 
n the form of cards neatly encased in enve 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompan 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheet: 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets 


A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


A sultable Brush, T5 ets. 





Adamantine Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to irase, 
remains Black. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epuca- 
tion do well with it. 





It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush,and Cubic Diagrams, “ @ « 
with ¢ skill can make a perfect black © Light and Shade, “6 « 

per 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free § Practical Studice, “ 6 « 


from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street. 


New York Mailing Agency. Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 


with latest improved tomees F and rs Publishers, 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas, BEADS. Manager and | 8610 St., New York, 
Proprietor. \ Grand 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series, fer 
examination, with a view to introduction, wiit 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of the above works, 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


SO %s CHORUS BOOK. ($1.25, or 
Emer pon A L. O. Emerson is a work of rare 

merit, designed f ical societies, conventions‘ 
&c. The choruses are all firstclass. Helf are sacred 
and half secular 


{ ($1.88 or $12 per 
The Se jutation. will be # familiar friend 
inthe meetings of choirs, conventions, &c. Singing 
y~ a ene tunes, anthems, chants, &c. all of 


The E gore (In Press. 75 cts., or $7.50 
Ai, hy, y L. rs Enierson, will be just the book 
to use in singing schools. for which it is specially 
designed.” 


MACK’S ANALYTICAL Dotiar Method 
for Violin, is a practical, attractive method. 


oo (85 cts.) Sabbath school 

Coo d News. (ct will be received with 
a shout by Sabbath school children and their teach- 
ers. Decidedly good. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. ($2 50 boards or $3 cl.) isa 
book of splendid music that can never grow oli and 
is just the thing to take to watering places. 

Any book sent, post free, for retail price. 


. FOLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson& Cv-, J.E. Ditson & Co., 
Til Broap war Successors to Lz & WALKER, 
New York Phila 
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EDISON” ELECTRICAL PEN 
AND DUPLICATING PRESS. 

P. O, Box 3207. 41 Dey Sr., New YorK. 

This is the only cheap, practical instru- 

ment for taking 1000 OR MORE COPIES 

OF A SINGLE WRITING. It is indispen- 

sable. for making copies of Letters, Circulars, 


Price Lists, Market Quotations, Briefs, Con- 
tracts, Maps, Architectural Drawings, &. 


Good, reliable AGENTS wanted in all 
parts of the United States. Price $35, sent 
C. 0. D,. Send for pamphlet to 


vii [ARLES BATCHELOR, Ma NAG ER - 
SIXPENNY 
Savings Bank, 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND ASTOR 
PLACE, 


—_— 


THE 


46th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


THE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED A DIVIDEND 
ON DEPOSITS ENTITLED THERETO, AT THE 


RATE OF FIVE PER CENT. 


ON ALL SUM3 UP TO AND INCLUDING $5,000, 
PAYABLE 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15. 
MONEY DEPOSITED ON OR BEFORE AUGUST 
10 WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM 
THE ist OF THAT MONTH, 
N. B—BANK OPEN DAILY FROM 10 A. M. TO8 
P. M, 
Five cents to $5,000 received on deposit, 
AC COLLINS, 


Secretary, 
WM. MILES, 


President. 
E. G, MATURIN, 


Assistant Secretary, 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP, CLEANED AND RE 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK, 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
i BROOKLYN, 


TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors, 


C @2ATWRAD oF ee wo oe Me 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR, 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


SHOWING PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD.- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





(Reduced cut of Pc r spectiv> View, Plate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo; 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postyaid to any a.idress on re- 

I i isin i ck case sndvesscentonesenens $3.00 





CONTENTS. 


ie VILLAS. 
1 Pirate 1. Basement, Ist and 2d story plans of 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate, 
PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 
Piate 3. Perspective view, Frame Village 
House. Plans similar to Design No. 1. 
PuaTe 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vi!- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale ind!- 
cated on plate. 
PuaTeE 6. Perspective view. 
PLaTE 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PuaTe 8. Perspective view. 
PLtaiE 9. Istand 2d floor plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PLATE 10. Front elevation, 
PLATE 11, lst and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Pirate 12. Perspective view. 
Piate 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Plate 14. Front elevation, 
Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7, 
Plate 16. 1st and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate, 
9 Plate 17, Perspective view. 
10 ~=—~Plate #18, 1st and 2d story plans of a Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
- a bs Perspective view. 
. Perspective view of Brick villa. 
— cue to. _ 
12 - Ist and 2d sto lans of Fra vile 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 4 — 
11 = Plate +22, Perspective view. 


— COTTAGES. 


Plate 23. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cc Scale indicated on plate, 
Ph 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Pers ive view of Frame Cottage, 
a same as 13. 
e 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Fram 
Cottage. Scale indicated on ~ Py . 
Plate 27. Front elevation. 
— + - a 
e , and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on shake. 
Pine, Sk eee wa 
. an lans of - 
. Scale indicated on an hy Pa a 


Plate story plans of " 
tago. | Scale indicated on plate. ae 
iste. 35: Ist and "MM cine 

st an sto lans Frame 
tadiested on phate * 
Perspective view. 


» Pe ve view of 
“ Po eyer? : Cottage. Plans 


Plate 38, Perspective vi 

similar to T 1. an S Cia, Ste 
Plate . Ist and 2d sto lans of a B 

Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, aan: 
Plate 40. Perspective view, 

Address 


New Yorxk ScHoon JouRNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren 8t., N, ¥, 
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- JUST COMPLETED! 


Sheldon’s Readers, 


Prof. E. A. 


(PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND 


SHELDON, 


TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWHGO, N.‘¥.) 


SUPERBLY .ILLUSTRATED ! 


With over three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Sheldon’s New First Reader, + 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, > 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader, + 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader, é 
Sheldon’s New Fifth at 


Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 


- perco 25 17 13 

ae 50 34¢—Cts«28 

- 7% so 38 

~ 1 25 840 s«63 

Reader, . o 150 100 76 
w 





No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les- 
son to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in- 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


Sholdon’s Primer, 20 cts: , Introduction, 14 cts. * 
\ Sheldon’s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Sheldon's Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00, 





Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 


. EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 
Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 


Questions, 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 


Is now being used in the Cities of 


Jersey City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 


Bayonne, &e., &e., be. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO,¢ 


INos. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL ) SERIES. 





hye: SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universal] 
pular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house. It 


ncludes among others the following: 


Standard Books of National Series, 
Parker & Watson’s National Readers. - 
Parker & Watson’s National Spellers, 
Monteith & McNally’s 
Davies’ Oomplete h ep 
Clark’s English Grammars. 
"s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 


ec Papelogy aad Lae of 
J x) o) ws of Heal 
Porter's Chemis eB. » 





La ng 
ve *s Com i of 
Pajol’s French , ra <_pee 


Chapman’s American Drawing. ‘ 


™ Newest Books of National Series. 
‘Watson's Independent Readers. 
Watson's 
Monteith's lent y. 

*s Short le 





\ The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


“THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
-__ ‘ In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESscrIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LisT of all A, 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publications 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it, : 7 
The “Nationa TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contr*vutors the 


best professional talent the country affords, 
Ten Cents, 


Subscription, $1.00 per annum, Sample copy 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


111 2 113 William Street, 
AEW YORK. 





Cowperthwait & Co.'s. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Monroe’s Readers and Spel- 
lers. 


Warren’s New C les ; 
Hagar’s Mothcomiatigtess 
Creene’s New Crammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES n&cEIVED THR MEDAL 
OF MERIT AT THE VIENNA ExpoaIrTION OF 1873. 

This was the high ee Se eer bee 
No other , except Von Steinwehr’s 
more than “ honorable 


Commissioner of 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms 
tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. Address, 
CowPrertawalt & Co. Philadelphia 


113 & 115 State Street, 
<HICAGgO, 


119 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 








WM. H, Warrney, New York Agent, Office with Baker 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 


oelow any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES. 

MUMET 000 cores ncoccecccess pecesceesconsoeceue 50 
} ‘ommon School Edition... . ....... 26.0. ..sesee 150 

Jounting House Edition, ............--.seeeeeeee 3 00 

MEAP SSE ee ase Ei ccc cccccs cccces seccves sesee 200 

Lectures..... 99 40905 cd aces ccna coesseresenrepes 50 


A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N, Fourth st. , 8t. Louis, Ma, 
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rs. J. T. BENEDICT’S 


AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, | 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 


M 
BOARDING 


THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Meat 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 

THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches c. «< 
English education. 

HE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the | 

nighest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in | 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, stc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. & 





| 


from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgu cnt, her well-furnishec 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient indusiry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher @& & HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles © 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ill ; 

Jersey City. N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 








MISSES MEEKER’S 
SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mr. axp Mrs MORTIMER L: BROWNE, Privcirais. 








‘This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from | 


their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, it also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust the 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort ar{ 
maaan. SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 

The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and sesthetic culture. Ihe period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 

Diplomas are awarded to those completing the eourse of English and Classical study. - The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


Claverack College and Hodson River Instinte, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M.. President, 











braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
| in the Regular Course of Study. 


| physical care and training o 


| Fort 


For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, | 


| 





| An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 





E 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 





AE WT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


J.HOWE ALLEN Principal. 




























GeaAnat " 





from the Reg Course receive the Academy Diploma. 
Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contre! ou of school 


It is believed that er provision is made for every department of study, and for the proper more! and 


the young. = 
€ The circular contains the names of one hundred and fifty prominent citizens of New York and other cities, 


whose sons have been or now are pupils at this School 


Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. 


ot SS ee Se . * 

Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost oi 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


mons OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 

* Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”"—Rev. Da. Wicxmam, 1870. 

‘* One of the finest and most ably ged Ed 1 Institutions of its class in this country.".~Dr. Sears 
in National Quarterly , 1874. “ 

“« careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Institution enables us to commend it to the public 


patronage.""—Bostrwick Haw ey, D.D. 
Rev. J. F. Corwen, j wars, 
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Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 





It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zwsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A truc education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those cntrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflaed women. 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This inclules board, furnished 
roem, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 





HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


Miss M. W. METOALFP, Principal. Miss H. METCALF, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded g 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class L 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home, 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who desi 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the p 


rounds, affords ample 


iterary Institution with the 
Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 


gn ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 


and experienced native 





COLGATE vACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
FRANCIS W. TOWLE, AM,---- - - - Principal. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS Ss. M. VAN VLECK, 
PRINCIPAL. 











This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest heme infi The 
course of study embraces al those branches which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Music and Ari. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 

\ social and physica! culture are objects of special care. 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in Enelish. $320. 


PouGHKEEPsIE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR: 


Ss 
‘The Agademy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough end finished 
education are second to none. Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies, 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regenw. 


Miss Buckley’s Seminary for Young Ladies, 
TARRYTOWN, WN. ¥. 


The Principal. with an efficierit corps of teachers, offers to her a ils superior advan- 
tages for a tho education in the various branches of Engli iterature, Mathema- 
tics, the Natural Sciences, and also in Ancient and Modern Lauguages. 

Terms for Tuition in English Branches, Latin, Class Singing, Linear Drawing, with 
Board, Lights and Fuel, $490 per annum. 














i. 


















upils. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, L. I. 
Mrs, JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of ex 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be caref 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are tang ya ab Ie d, 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and seatilanees 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who c l isfac . 
prescribed course of study. nny ie 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400. 








perienced and competent resident 
physical and intellectual education 


higher English studies anu 





"EEE ESE EE. Se Ewe BaPH.. 


POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, . PROPRIEYOR. 


- - 

The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con. 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 

@The school ‘nef a ar pond Gaenty chasssten, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in Coll besi iwi 
sadetls branches of a substantial English ct Bund ™ ides giving the 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 








FORT PLAIN «SEMINARY, 
FORT PLAIN. N. ¥. 


REV. A. MATTICE, se PRINCIPAL. 


The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian in. 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Our 
ideal of atrue education is the systematic development of the whole being, physical 
moral and spiritual. y . 
athe course of instruction comprises all the branches required ina thorough educatiqn 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 











| Expenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year, 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 5, 1876. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us curréncy 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the money in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours; 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents; 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U 
S. to whom we will pay a liberal commission 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Warkins, JULY 25, 1876. 

The Association of the New York State 
Teachers is here in session; about 300 
teachers are present. Of course about 
three-fourths are females. The Presi- 
dent is Prof. Noah T. Clarke. ‘The ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Levi Gano, 
Esq., of Watkins, to which Mr. Clarke 
made an excellent reply. The first thing 
was a talk on deaf mute articulation by 
Mrs. Kelsey of Aurora, for which thanks 
were voted. The next was a report on 
History in the Schools by John J. Ander- 
son, the noted writer of historical books. 
This report met with great favor. Next 
a report on drawing by Mrs. Mary D. 
Hicks of Syracuse. This wasa valuable 
papeo, although read with too great ra- 
pidity. It was discussed by Dr. Arm- 
strong, who said that it was desirable to 
impress the minds of the people with the 
fact that drawing was one of the most 
uesful of the common school studies. 

In the afternoon the Convention div- 
ided into three sections ; one on matters 
relation to the common school, another 
to colleges, the last to Normal schools. 
In the former one of the most interest- 
ing discussions sprung up concerning the 
“ Pressing necessities of the Schools,” the 
faults visible, the causes of the slow pro- 
gress and the need of concerted action. 
This brought up many speakers—Major 
Stowits, Prof. Allen, Mr. Kellogg, Messrs 
Lusk, Carey, Barker, and Prof. DeGraff 
speaking. The question on every lip 
was ‘“ What is the remedy for the wretch- 
ed condition of the country schools.” 
Mr. Kellogg in reply gave an outline for 
a plan for having County Boards of Edu- 
cation appointed by the Governor of 
the State. The County Superintendent 
to be the executive officer, the Board to 
have its own funds separate, to appoint 
the .trustees and employ the teachers. 
This met with marked approval. 

In the Normal Section an object-les- 
son was given by Miss Mary J. Brown of 
Oswego Normal School, on the “ Duck,” 
followed by a criticism by Prof. Sheldon. 
Prest. Hunter read a paper on “ The ex- 
tent of scholarship resquisite as a found- 
ation for Normal Training.” I did not 
hear this paper, which I regret, but I am 
informed by those present that it was 
abl ywritten, most felicitously expressed, 
and a real addition to the stock of edu- 
cational information. 

The Book Agents made an excellent 
display. Maps, books and charts are 


sion was had on Cayuga Lake. In the 
evening the convention assembled again, 
and were entertained with some fine or- 
gan music by Mr. Baker of Buffalo. 
Prof. Shackford of Cornell University 
delivered a most interesting address on 
“Common Sense in Education.” It was 
a strong, nervous, clear exposition of the 
ministry of common sense. On Thurs- 
day morning, Dr. Meares of Hamilton 
College delivered an address which will 
long be remembered. and which we shall 
present to the readers of the JouRNAL, 
if possible, in the next number. Prof. 
Hoose then read a‘paper on Oral, Lec- 
ture and Text-Book Instruction, eompar- 
ing them. It was filled with suggestive 
ideas for experienced teachers. 

Prof. DeGraff read a paper on “School 
Supervision,” and although a great many 
teachers have tried their hands on this 
subject, this is probably the most tren- 
chant, spirited and practical that has ever 
been presented. He was not afraid to 
say that the supervision by the Commis- 
sioners was a failure, and that the coun- 
try public schools are in a worse condi- 
tion than they were before the great 
movement began whose result is seen in 
the fine graded schools of the cities of the 
State. After the reading of this vigorous 
paper was concluded, Mr. Kellogg offered 
this resolution: Resolved that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to memorialize 
the Legislature in behalf of the appoint- 
ment of County Boards of Education in ac. 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
paperjust read. This resolution was, after a 
brief debate, adopted. The Convention in 
tho afternoon visited the celebrated 


“ WATKINS GLEN.” 


Wesuppose many of our readers have not 
seen this truly wonderful aspect of nature. 
It is a chasm in the high hill on the west 
side of the town, and this chasm is deep, 
dark and exceedingly romantic. Stairs, plat- 
forms, ledges of rocks were seen fiilled with 
the teachers, winding among the trees, paus. 
ing under the cascades. 


THE BOOK AGENTS 


were outin full force. Brown, genial, in- 
domitable and friendly, represtnting D. 
Appleton & Co., in conjunction with Mr. 
Hayes. Leach, grave in demeanor, but light 
and juicy of heart represented R. S. Davis & 
Co. Loomis, growing venerable in appear- 
ance, but just as earnest and courteous to all 
represented Ivison Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Bardeen, thoughtful, deiightful to know, sin- 
cere and just, took care of Clark & Maynard’s 
interest. Ainsworth, quick at repartee, 
youthful to look at, but doubtless old as to 
head, represented A.S. Barnes & Co. Scrib- 
ner & Co. sent up its best general, the far- 
seeing Sinclair. D.C Heath watched over 
the enlarging interests of Ginn Brothers. P. 
B. Hulse, whose shadow is not growing less 
attended to the publications of Harper Broth- 
ers, and E. Danforth gave unremitting atten- 
tion to the Olney series, published by Shel- 
don & Co. Cowperthwait & Co. had W. H. 
Whitney on the ground. The valuable books 
published by these houses are no small part 
of the means by which the education of the 
children is carried on. 


RESULTS 


It will be asked what will be the result of 
this convention. Inreply it may be said, 
generally, nothing. Sucha reply need not 
discourage, however. Itis to be donbted 
whether all of the gatherings have had any 
direct effect upon the schools. Some teach- 
ers have gone away brighter and stronger, 
and then indirectly the schools have been 
helped. But the papers that have been pre- 
sented have, in most instances, been theoret- 
ical, dull, and without leverage on the edu- 
cational interests. Meanwhile the country 
schools having been going backward. Prob- 





now in tasteful style. At the close of 
the afternoon session a charming excur- | 


ably not a dozen genuine country school 
teachers were gt the Association. The real 





) Prugress of the schools has been effected by 


the sturdy common sense of the intelligent 
School Boards of the cities and large towns. 
This year there wae no clap-trap, and it is to 
be hoped that the gas, the educational, gas 
has finally escaped. In the oi! regions the 
escaping gas makes a good dea! of noise, and 
persons run and look on and cry wonderful. 
The wells that yield oil have to be pumped, 
and although valuable do not attract much 
attention. {t is tobe hoped that the As- 
sociation of the Teachers of the State of New 
York has arrived at this stage at last. 


OFFICERS. 


There was no unseemly scramble for the 
offices this year as there generally has been. 
Supt. Edward Smith, a faithful laborer for 
more than twenty years, was elected Presi- 
dent. Thomas Hunter, Esq., of this city, re- 
ceived a handsome vote, growing out of the 
favor caused by his excellent paper before 
the Normal School Section. James Cruik- 
shank, who has been, against his own wish, 
kept in as Secretary for many years, at last 
determined to cut loose much against the 
desires of the Convention, Daniel J. Pratt 
who has served faithfully as Treasurer, also 
declined both his hard office again, and the 
nomination to the Presidency. Votes of 
thanks were passed for both. 


ASPECTS. 


There were several unfortunate features. 
First the sections were widely separated ; 
many papers were made of platitudes, old 
things were tirned and passed off as ‘new; 
some things that have long since been re- 
jected were presented anew. A proposition 
made by Dr. Mears (who by the way declined 
a nomination as President), is worthy of a 
trial. Namely, to have a permanent Com- 
mittee or Council, some members of which 
are to be chosen each year, who shall act to 
the balance of the Convention, as the Senate 
doesto the House of Representatives. It 
would be a permanent body in the midst of 
the change and disintegration that marks the 
Convention. The most important thing now 
is the organization of the new system of 
County Boards of Education. May the time 
not be far distant when these shall be in full 
and energetic action. 


THE ERIE RAILROAD. 


A large number of the teachers came by 
way of this friendly and well-managed road, 
No one who once rides on it but will remem 
ber the smootliand firm track,the wide cars 
that make either sitting or sleeping so corh- 
fortable, and finally the civility of the. em- 
ployees. The teachers of the state remember 
the constant readiness of this road to give 
them low rates to and from the Association. 
In their names we tender hearty thanks to 
those officials who thus recognize the teach- 
ers of the state. The beautiful ride from 
New York to Elmira is pleasant at any time 
by this road. doubly so on this occasion on 
account of the coolness of the season that set 
in on Sunday last 


LEADING MINDS. 


Weshould mention here perhaps the names 
of the leading educational people this year. 
Messrs Hoose‘ Sheldon, Allen, Mears, Cruick- 
shank, Pratt, Anderson, Johonnet, Barker. 
Armstrong, Clarke, Stowitz, Danforth, . De- 
Graff, Palmer, Hunter and Calkins. This is 
not a complete list, nor are the names ar- 
ranged. They are given to let those absent 
know who were the leading spirits in the year- 
ly convention. With this brief, hurried and 
incomplete sketch of the Association of 1876, 
we must close. The mail will soon go, ‘and 
no polishiug can be given. To all who gave 
us a kind and hearty greeting, and to those 
as well who are st>angers to us and yet dear 
friends, because members of the great and 
good brotherhood of workmen in the educa- 
tional] field, we tender a hearty farewell. 


4M. K. 


The Country Schools. 


The past twenty-five years, has seen a 
remarkable change in the schools of the 
American cities and towns. The district 
system has been supplanted by “ Union 
Schools,” or ‘Graded Schools.” Any 
one conversant with the condition of the 
schools before the period mentioned, is 
supprised at the progress that has been 
made. One of the chief results has been 
an°education of the public mind— in a 
course parallel with that pnrsued in the 
schools, So that, there is an almost en- 
tire satisfaction with thé methods em- 
ployed, and with the expenditure that 
has been necessary. 

The schools of the country have, 
however, been standing still. They are 
scarcely improved at all. The buildings 
are somewhat hetter in some localities, 
it is true, but the teaching is defective in 
earnestness, skill or method. The same 
old custom of hiring cheap teachers pre- 
vails all over the States. Nearly 200,- 
000, teachers are hired at sums ranging 
from 50 cents to one dollar per day... A 
man holds sway in the winter, and a wo- 
man in the summer. The young man 
who taught last winter is now in a gro- 
cery store, or in a lawyer's office. So 
that, there is an eternal tramp through 
the school-rooms of teachers who are 
there for one term and no nrore. What 
can be done fér education by these un- 
prepared, unretired, make-shiit. people ? 
The well-to-do farmers jsend their child- 
ren away from home to be educated, and 
are thus taught to despise the schools of 
their vicinity. They pay enough in one 
year for the tuition of. one child, to sus- 
tain the school in their vicinity for a 
whole year. This is but a brief state- 
ment of one of the serious defects in our 
educational system. 

The ‘Country-School Problem ” ‘is, 
therefore, one that necessarily attracts 
the attention of those who see these won- 
derful advances on one side and as stub- 
born, backwardness on the other. There 
have been no small number of processes 
proposed, to remove the wergnes that 
stand in the way of progreas. Nearly all 
agree that low wages and poor teaching, 
are cause and.effect. And, that good 
teaching and consequent. interest in 
schools, would give better pay. But no 
army of good teachers exists that will 
work for one. quarter of its just pay, 
for the sake of improving the schools. 
Let us see what is the case of the low 
pay and lack of interest. It is plainly 
the vicious district system. The anni- 
hilation of this in the towns, and the sub- 
stitution of a board of active and com- 
petent men has been one of the causes 
of the manifest progress seen here. There 
are eight things needful. Let us con- 
sider a single’ county. (1). For this 
county the Governor of the state should 
appoint about fifteen of the most earn- 
est, pcblic-spirited and intelligent men, 
asa “County Boord of Education” to 
serve without salary for five years, three 
to go out of office each year. © (2). This 
“County Board” should appoint a Goun- 
ty Superintendent (two if needed) ‘pam 
a suitable salary to visit the schools and 
report their condition.” *(3). The meet- 
ings of the “ County Boar!’ should be 
held each month at least, to hear the 
Superintendent's! and ttansact busi- 
ness. (4). A certain sum should be set 
apart by law in progortion to the num- 
ber of children—say $5.00 for every 
child of school age per year. (5).- This 
sum should be subject to the drafts of 
the “County Board,” without any con- 
tingency whatever. (6), The “ County 
Board” should ‘appoint in each district, 
three Trustees. (7). It should consoli- 
| date or divide districts, as seemed most 
convenient for school purposes. (8) It 








should appoint the teachers, fix and pay 
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the salaries. It should report annually to points as to their general behavior, their | no trace to the stolen money, and it was fear- accordance with this plan, a series of exer- 


the State Superintendent.—This system | friends, their pzrjoses and also many shrewd | 
would in two years, more than double guess as to their intellectual abilities. Han- 


ed that the thieves would go unfound. At | 
this time Miss H., the teacher of elocution | 


ciser is placed before the pupil. of a very 
simple nature at first, which requires trans- 


the value of the country schools. Teach-| nah boarded at the same bouse with Marion, | was informed of the state of things. She lation from Greek into English, and the re- 


ers would be permanent, be better paid, and consequently knew her well. In con | 
and above all, there would be some one versing with her one day I remarked that | 
to whom the Teachers and Superintend-| Marion was succeedingly admirably in her | 
ents would feel responsible. The man- | studies, Hannah rejoined that she was cer- | 
date of the Governor would call out a tainly smart but that she had an inordinate | 
body of devoted, true hearted, patriotic | Jove of dress, and then related how often she 


and earnest men, who would Spare nO | had said that when she had plenty of money, | 
pains to elevate the standing of the | she would buy this dress and that. A com. 


schools, 
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AMONG THE TEACHER'S, No. IV, 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


Startling events occur in the school-room 
at times, that make deep and lasting im- 
pressions upon the teacher as well as the 
pupil. I can recall many of these events as 
I look back over the years I have been at 
work. The past has left a very powerful 
mark upon me. I am unable to shake off 
either the clouds, or the sunshine. I am con- 
scious to-day of being much influenced by 
my past labors in the school-room, not as to 
my judgment, but as to sensibility. I feel 
yet tingling in my nerves, the delights and 
the sorrows growing out of my school-room 
experience. Sometimes the affairs of a house- 
hold become more tragic than anything that 
transpsres on the stage; and so too the 
teacher and pupil under some circumstances, 
present a wonderful aspect as they stand 
under the illumination that is caused by a 
full disclosure of their relations. 

About twenty years ago, I was an assist 
ant in a large schoo] of over three hundred 
pupils, about half of whom were young ladies 
trom sixteen to twenty years ofage. Among 
these was Marion G., the daughter of a 
clergyman, living in a town nearly one hun- 
dred miles distant. By extraordinary exer- 
tions this eldest daughter of a large family, 
had been fitted out to attend the school. It 
was her first year away from home, and 
great expectations had been founded on the 
good it would betoher. A part of her ward- 
robe had been kindly given by a friend of 
the family. Marion came plainly but neatly 
attired inadrab dress She was eighteen 
years of age of graceful form, with hair light 
brown, anda flush on her cheeks. She was 
not handsome’ but she certainly was an in- 
telligent and attractive young woman. She 
was assigned to afboarding house, where 
with three other young ladies she occupied a 
large front room. Upon examination she 
appeared to be well-informed, and was ac- 
cordingly assigned to a class studying Alge- 
bra, History, Arithmethic, Grammar, Read- 
ing, Writing, and Literature. I heard her 
recite in Mathematics and was preposessed 
with her activity attention -and evident in- 
telligence. I then recorded the results of 
the recitation in my book on a scale of ten. 
For a series of weeks she never went below 
nine,and generally she took the maximum 
standing. 


Every teacher knows that there will be 
some pupils in the school who have matured 
judgments, and become thus capable of giv- 
ing advice on knotty points. The teacher 
turns frequently to these, to know the schol- 
ar’s views of rulesand regulations. What 
the public sentiment of a school is, may be 
ascertained in a few moments by consulting 
these ptpils, who stand in their places, as in 
the outside world certain men stand as “ead- 
ing citizens,” The office they hold is not of 
their own seeking. The schglars insensibly 
defer to them, recognizing their ability to 
occupy the place. In the school, at the 
time referred to, was a young lady named 
Hannah Thursby, and to her I often resorted 
to know what the scholars thought of regu- 
lations concerning the teaching of music 
which included all of the pupils, and was a 
novel movement in those days. She seemed 
to know about all of the lady scholars, and 
could give correct information on nearly all 


}mon wish with her was, that she wanted “a 
green silk dress that wouid stand alone,” | 
| and that she meant to have it. I was inter- 
| ested and set to thinking by these revela- 
|tions. Marion aat before me day after day, | 

in aplain drab dress of some serviceable 
| material, her hair combed back plainly away 
| from her brows, reciting well in Algebra and 
Arithmetic, and yet her ambition was to 
dress like those that lived in king’s palaces. 
I was led to think that the human heart isa 
strong enigma. 


| 


Time passed quietly away, when I was 
sitting in the recitation-room one morning 
before school had opened, I heard the quick 
and active step of a pupil in the passage-way. 
The door opened and Hannah entered, and 
coming to my desk said, “ Mr. B - I had 
all my money stolen from me last night.’ 
Upon inquiring it appeared, that her father 
had sent her a draft a day or two before. 
that she had drawn it in four five dollar gold 
pieces, had shown them to her room-mates ; 
had put them in her purse, and that into her 
pocket. She remembered how the heavy 
gold struck against the wali, when she hung 
up her dress for the night on retiring. In 
the morning, when she felt for the purse, in 
order to take it down to breakfast, to pay for 
her board there was no purse or money to be 
found. After some inquiries it was decided 
that I should go down to her boardinghouse 
and investigate the matter. It was found 
that the girls never bolted the room door, 
and that, therefore, the money might have 
been taken by the servants. The police were 
summoned and the matter was place in their 
hands. At my suggestion all of the girls who 
boarded at this house, came to my room at 
recess and I charged them not to mention 
the matter to any one so that it was only 
known to them, the Principal and myself. 
Days went by and no clue was reached. 
Meanwhile Hannah®was in direful straits to 
pay her board-bi!l, from which she was final- 
ly relieved by a turther remittance from 
home. After about two weeks had passed, 
we were all assembled in the chapel for de” 
votions one morning. (It was permitted to 
pupils to come in during these exercises be- 
cause they passed very noiselessly to their 
seats). The Principal was offering a very 
earnest prayer, in behalf of the students, 
when we were all conscious of a pupil’s pass- 
ing over the floor and between the desks, 
with a new silk dresson ; the peculiar scream 
or whistle of new silk penetrated to every 
corner of the room, so when we lifted our 
heads we naturally looked to see who it was. 
At her seat Marion satin a beautiful green 
silk dress, and it wes plain she was the one. 
The classes soon went out, and her class was 
second in order. The silk dress rustled noi_ 
sily against the desks again anuouncing its 
value. With out discribing all the phenome- 
na of the next few days, I will add that the 
manner of Marion began to attract our at- 
tention. She failed steadily at her recita- 
tions, so that I was startled to see on my re- 
cord boock instead of nines and tens omi- 
nous fives and fours. Ata meeting of the 
teachers a lady remarked to her neighbor, 
“What is the matter with your favorite 





Marion? She is falling behind in Gram- 
mar.” Who is that, “I asked somewhat 
startled? “ Marion G.,” was the answer. A 


comparison of records showed the fact that 
for several days, her scholarship record had 
gone down more thsn fifty per cent. We all 
wondered at the cause. 





was a womap of fine intellectual abilities, | 
and took an active intsrest in the matter, 
She sent for Hannah and inquired whence 

Marion had received her dress. “ Her uncle 
sent it to her ; a boy brought it to the house.”’ 
“Did it come by express?” “ No a friend 
was passing through the town and left it.” 
This did not seem unlikely, so she was dis- | 
missed with the requst that she bring a price | 
of the dress. This being furnished, Miss H. 

visited the various stores, and soon found 

some like it. The clerk said, upon inquiring, 

that he had sold a dress pattern to a yourg 

lady, and that she paid for it in five dollar | 
gold peices. Further inquiring disclosed the 
place where it was made, the dressmaker 
saying the young lady had refused to give 

her name. It was delivered at a certain 

store; and on goiug there it was found a) 
young lady had been there, and engaged a 

boy to deliver it. 

The boy and clerk were asked to sit in the 
library of the school one day, and then Miss 
H., invited several of the girls to meet her 
there, among whom was Marion G. After | 
their departure, it appeared that she was 
the buyer of the silk ; and then it was ap 
parent she was the taker of the money also 

The Principal undertook the task of charg- 
ing this upon her. She indignantly denied 
that she had stolen the money ; when ques-| 
tioned about her dress,she told the story of | 
her uncle’s sending it there. Upon this the 
Principal unfofded the facts that had been | 
elicited, and when she saw that the chain of 
evidence was complete, she broke into wild | 
sobs of despair. She was asked about her | 
parents. “O what,willmy father do! It 
will kill him. He will die when he knows | 
about it.” 
3 A telegraph was sent to her father, who | 
came and listened to the sad story, She was | 
quickly removed to her home, before the | 
police should hear of it and procure an ar. | 
rest. The silk dress was left in the posses. | 


| tracks of the horses.” 


| before the public, and this one will 


verse. The firstare but propositions. “He 
writes.” “ They send,” &. The difficulties 
gradually increase, until one hundred pages 
on we read. “They show the soldiers the 
A vocabulary is found 
at the end ; the text is clear and plain; the 
book is neatly printed ; and the hand of thor- 
ough acquaintance with Greek is everywhere 
seen. It will be a capital volume to put into 
the hands of boys and girls, who are just 
beginning their study of this interesting 
language. 


THE FaTHer's Story or CHARLEY Ross, 
THE KIDNAPPED CHILD. E. Pot- 
ter, Philadelphia. 

We have advance sheets of this book be- 
fore us. It contains portraits of Charley and 
his brother Walter, view of his home, etc., 
with fac-similes of the letters received from 
the abductors. We need not add the vol- 
ame will prove the most interesting publish- 
ed for many years. It is a simple recital of 
facts, and they are sad enough. 

THE ScrENcE oF ARrruMetic, by Edward 
Olney, Sheldon & Company, New York 


John 


There are several higher arithmetics now 
be con 

sidered an acquisition in fact, as well as an 
addition tothe number. Prof.Onley has a 
special fitness to prepare text-books on math 

ematical science. Besides understanding the 
subject he has an enthusiasm for rendering 
the subject clear as daylight to another mind. 
He has all of the remarkable fertility of il 
lustration that Prof. Robinson possessed, and 
which rendered the “ Robinson Series ’’ so 
popular. To teach mathematics well,requires 
a man to be something morethan a mathe 
matician. 7o see clearly is the key tomathe 

matics. Leta young person with a well- 
trained mind open the Geometry, he can al- 
most read itas well as be can histsry. The 
defect about teaching it is to consider it to be 


suited for the memory only. There are 


ion of the Principal to be sold, and the mon- | some studies that address the remembering 


ey given to the poor, while the heart-broken | 
father in a few days remitted from his ecan- | 
ty earnings, the amount his daughter had | 
stolen to buy it. 
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Book Notices. | 


| 

A series of First Lessons in Greek, adapted | 
to Goodwin’s Greek Grainmar, By John Wil. 
liams White, A. M. Published by Ginn | 
Brothers, Boston. 

We have several times reviewed the publi 
cations of this firm, in the pages of the Jour 
nal, and every time with feelings of pleasure | 
because of their excellence. A text book to | 
be of value, must be fitted to the place for | 
which it is designed. Hundreds of text | 
books are published, that lie dead on the 
shelves of the unlucky printer, who under- 
took the task. There are so many schools, 
their wants are so pressing that a really good 
book will meet with favor. Yet we find a 
vast number in use, that teachers have no 
affection for ; and the pudil when he has fin- 
ished one, does not feel any regard for it as 
toward a friend. The great reason is, that 
one set of men feel themselves called upon 
to Write books. They do not know their 
business at all. Wo be to those publishers 
who get the wrong parties to act as judges, 
on the bulky manuscripts sentin! A pub- 
isher needs to have good judgment at his 
elbow, because he does not know the wants 
of the school-room - It maybe thought that 
no improvement canbe made in teaching 
Greek ; but instruction ; in this no language re 
quires the best abilities, and the highest skill. 
This author says “ we should teach Greek, 
as farasthe changed conditions will allow 
us the natural way in which in adult years 


| 








The police reported: that they could find 





we learn to speak a modern language” In 


| if the pupil does not clearly understand 


faculties only, but itis not the case with 
mathematics. In every case the pupil must 


see the steps and see the result. We venture 


to affirm that more than nine-tenths of the 
| students now poring over mathematics are 
doing it in a wrong manner, with results of 


the most meager kind. Ne wonder the cere- 
mony of burning “ Conic Sections "’ is such a 
popular one at Trinity College. It is a’sym- 
bol of the hatred that exists after the student 
has been dragged upon the sharp edges pf 
the “Sections” for weary months. 

It may be repeated that no good can come 
It 
is a science for the reason not for the 
memory. Any treatise that pertains to this 

ranch of study should make its chief aim to 
cause the various changes to be perfectly 
clear. For operations in mathematics are 
very much like the cats cradle which child- 
ren play ; they are endless changes in form 
with equal values or chauges arising from 
using varying quantities. 

Prof. Olney has grouped the treatise under 
Notation, Reduction, Cumbination, Resolu- 
tion, Properties and Comparison of Numbers ; 
Business Arithmetic and, last, Problems, 
Each of these divisions is followed by a syn- 
opsis which for the purposes of review is in- 
valuable. The definitions are plainly stated 
no more used than needed and plainly print- 
ed. Although it is not stated let teachers 
who use this book not follow that horrible 
custom of beginning and having “ everything 
learned as you go along.” When a definition 
is needed have it committed and uot before 
Hence the introduction which contains eight- 
een definitions is not to be learned before pro 
ceeding tarther, for here,as in most books, 
they are placed at the beginning for conven 
ience sake and no other. The definitions of 
Axiom, Problem, &., ought to be fixed ina 


and 


. pupil’s mind so that the definition would be 
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easy when he undertakes Geometry, Algebra, 
&c. 

The various divisions are treated by Prof. 
Olney in a very clear and brief manner. It 
s a peculiarity with him to say just as little 
as possible, to illustrate rather than demon- 
strate. The subjects of Percentage, Discount, 
Life Insurance, &c., are well treated, and the 
whole volume is well put together. It is a 
most valuable addition to our mathematical 

books for schools, and is recommended to th e 
teachers with confidence, 

A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 
Let the woman you look upon be wise o 

vain beautiful or holy, she has but one thing 
she can give or refuse, thatis her heart. Her 
beauty, her wit she may sell you, but her 
love is the treasure without money and with- 
out price. She can only askin return that 
when you look upon her your eyes shall speak 
a mute devotion; when you address her your 
voice shall be gentle and kind. That you 
shall not despise her because she cannot all 
at once understand your vigorous thoughts 
and ambitious plans, for when misfortune 
aud evil have deteated your greatest purpose 
her love remains to console you. You look 
upon the tree of strength and grandeur; do 
not despise the flowers because their frag- 
rance is all they have to give. Remember, 
love is the only thing that a womancan give, 
and it is only thing which God permits her 
to carry beyond the grave.— Daly. 





THE PLANETS. 

Prof. Proctor thinks other worlds than this 
are inhabited, the conclusion being that of 
inner planete—Mercury, Venus, the earth 
and Mars—our planet only is in condition to 
be inhabited by beings like dwellers upon the 
earth. On some of the satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturp there might possibly be conditions 
of light and heat suitable for beings organized 
like mankind. Also that possibly all other 
worlds were, like ours, formed by the Creator 
with the design of being inhabited at some pe 
riod. Oar world, which has been in existence 
millions of years, has been inhabited but a 
short period, comparatively, and it was possi- 
ble that in time it would be worn or wasted, or 
frozen out, so as to be no longer habitable. So 
otber worlds, not habitable now, might under- 
go changes, asthe ages go by, which would 
make them so. 


‘2. © oe +- 
THE AVERAGE PARLOR. 


THERE are parlors belonging to rich men 
who are the sons of rich men, who have been 
educated carefully, and who have traveled 
and seen all that there is to be secn of splen- 
did and beautiful, and yet, though their 
rooms are full of the external evidences of 
wealth and travel, the things seem unhappy ; 
the colors all «* swear at one another,” as 
the French artistic slang has it; the chairs 
and tables, like people too early at a country 
party, are waiting for an introduction, and 
the taste, if taste it may be called, in the 
pictures and bric-a-brac, is so discordant, that 
if the owner really likes one half of them 
we cannot understand how he should be able 
to tolerate the other. Of course, it is not 
fair always to judge the owner of one of 
these multifarious drawing-rooms by what 
he puts forward as his own taste. In nine 
cases out of ten it is not his taste at all, but 
the taste of the town, and he has meekly put 
himeelf into thé hands of the fashionable 
Furnisher. We might as well lay the charge 
of the theatrical, vulgar paraphernalia of a 
modern first class funeral at the door of the 
dead man upon whose unresisting body all 
these hideous “floral emblems” are piled 
The fashionable Undertaker sits on him 
when dead, as the fashionable Furnisher sat 
on him whenalive. We cannot judge his taste 
until he shows it; until he takes his house 
into his own hands, and makes it to his mind. 
It isto persuade people to do this that these 
papers are written, but the writer is not very 








hopeful of persuading any but young people 
aud those who have a natural indepen dence. 
Rich people are for the most part so bullied 
by their money, they don’t dare do what they 
would like. And people who are well on in 
life do not, as a rule, take enough interest in 
the subject. They find the old shoes easier 
to the feet.—CLARENCE Coox ; Scribner for 
January. 


A CHILp’s Fancy. 


I KNEW 8 little girl who spent a winter 
with two maiden ladies, and who had been 
presented by one of them with a paper doll, 
gorgeously arrayed. She named it Marquis, 
and at once assigned to that nobleman ‘the 
heart and hand of her young hostess. He 
was thenceforth always treated with the re- 
spect due to the head of the house: a chair 
and plate was assigned him at table, though, 
for reasons of practical convenience, he usu- 
ally sat in the plate. “ Good-morning ” 
must always besaid to him. The best ot 
everything must be offered to him, or else 
Lizzie was much hurt, and the family were 
charged with discourteous neglect. Indeed 
she always chose to take the tone that he 
did not receive quite the consideration to 
which his rank and services entitled him ; 
and when she first awaked in the morning, 
she would give reproving lectures to his sup- 
posed spouse. “He does everything for 
you,” the child would say to his lady; “he 
earns money, and buys you all that you have ; 
shovels your paths for you ”—this being per- 
haps on a snowy morning when the process 
was audible—“ and yet you do not remem- 
ber all his kindness.” The whole assumed 
relationship was treated as ap absolute reali- 
ty, and the lively farce lasted, with undimin- 
ished spirit’ during the whole of a New 
England winter.—CoL. H1aGInson ; Scrib- 
ner for January. 


GRIMM ON THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


THis eminent German philologist says 
that the English language has a veritable 
power of expression such as, perhaps never 
stood at the command of any other language 
of men. Its highly spiritual genius, and 
wonderlul happy development and condit- 
ion, have been the result of a suprisingly in- 
timate union of the two noblest languages in 
modern Europe, the Teutonic and the Ro 
maic. It is well known in what relation 
these two stand to one another in the Ehg- 
lish language, which by no mere accident 
has produced and upborn the greatest and 
most predominant poet of modern times, as 
distinguished from the ancient classical poet- 
ry—I can, of course, only mean Shakspeare— 
may, with all right, be called a world lang. 
uage, and, like the English people, appears 
destined hereafter to prevail with a sway 
more extensive even than at present, over all 
the portions of the globe. 





Lostne A BUTTON. 

Walter Scott teils a story of a boy who 
was with him in school, who always stood at 
the head of his class. It was the custom of 
the scholars to change places in their classes 
according to failure or success in recitation ; 
but though Walter was number two, he 
could not get to head, because this boy never 
missed. But Walter noticed that he had a 
habit, when puzzled by a hard question, of 
twirling a button on his jacket, and this 
seemed to help him think out a right an- 
swer. 

Walter, more through mischief than any 
worse motive, cut off the button slyly one 
day, to see if it would make any difference. 
The levson was a spelling lesson, and several 
boys at the foot missed a hard word. It 
came around to head. The boy instinctively 
put his hand to the button. It was gone. 
He looked down to find it, grew confused, 
missed the word, and Wa!ter went above 
him. The boy never got to the head again, 
seemed to loose his ambition, settled down 
into a second-rate scholar, and never accom 


plished much, in his life. 
clared that he often suffered sharp remorse 
at the thought that he possibly spoiled the 
boy for school and for life by cutting off the 
button that had done such good service. 
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How I ManaGEep My CHILDREN. 


WE never allowed a child to be punished 
by any one but ourselves. I gave my ser- 
vants to understand, when I engaged them, 
that instant dismissal would follow a blow 
given toany of the children. The necessity 
for making such a rule like this may be 
known by any one who cares to watch the 
conduct of most respectable-looking nurse. 
maids to their young charges in any of our 
large towns. We ourselves never whipped 
a child for any less offence than deceit, or 
telling a lie. It seems to me such a wrong 
thing to be constantly boxing a childs ears 
the punishment being oftener called forth by 
the parent’s bad temper than the child’s of- 
fence. We tried to teach them, too, that 
they were not to expect to have a share in 
everything they saw. What was the good 
for them they had without asking; and 
what was not good for them would not be 
obtained by importunity. Our children were 
constantly healthy, though not robust . and I 
soon learned not to make them delicate by 
overcare. They were warmly clad and well 
shod ; they had plenty of plain, wholesome 
food at regular hours; they were liberally 
bathed in cold water (excepting in severe) 
weather, when the little ones had the chill 
just taken off); their rooms, though warm 
and free from draughts, were well ventilated, 
and then they took their chance. They 
went out every day when it was at all possi- 
ble to doso, I took no pains to shield them 
from every breeze or every variation of tem- 
perature, and I think we were as free from 
coughs and colds as most people. During 
the first five or six years of our married life 
we had a good lenghty doctor’s bill every 
Christmas ; then we began to think we 
might just as well be without it, and certain- 
ly the change was as advantageous to the 
health of the children as it was to our pock- 
ets. It is not good to be always dosing the 
children with medicine. If they are not 
strong, let them have plenty of good air, 
good tood, and good water; and these, with 
judgment and care, will in nine cases oui of 
ten bring them all right. If more is requir- 
ed,a little simple medicine taken in good 
time will very likely prevent greater mis- 
chief. When a woman has had three or four 
children, she ought to have acquired sufici- 
cient experience to act as a doctor for her 
own family; and she will soon be ‘able to 
tell when they are only a little out of sorts, 
and when really ill. Of course, I am not 
speaking of cases of severe illness, but of 
the little ailments to which every child is 
liable.—Cussel’s Magazine. 
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Nouns OF MULTITUDE. 


A little girl was near the picture of a num 
ber of ships, when she exclaimed, “See, 
what a flock of ships!” We corrected her 
by saying that a flock of ships were called a 
fleet, and a fleet of sheep were called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of 
the foreigner who is mastering the intrica- 
cies of language, in respect to nouns of mul- 
titude, that a flock of girls is called a bevy, 
and a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a 
pack of theives is called a gang, and a gang 
of angels is called a ost, and a host of por- 
poises is called a shoal, and a shoal cf buf- 
faloes is called a troop, and a troop of part- 
ridges is called a covey, and a covey of 
beauties is called a galury, and a galaxy of 
ruffians is called a horde, and a horde of rub- 
bish is called a heap. and a heap of oxen is* 
called a drove, anda drove of blackguards 
is called a mob, anda mob of whales is call 
ed a school, and a school of worshippers is 
called a congregation, and a congregation of 


Walter Scott de- obbers is called a band, and a band of loc- 


usts is called a swarm, and aswarm of peo- 
ple is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle 
folks is called the elite, and the elite of the 
city’s thieves and rascals are called roughs. 
and a miscellaneous crowd of city fofks is 
called community, or the public, according as 
they are spoken of as the religious commun- 
ty or the secular public—*Pitman's Phon- 
ographic Magazine.” 


Dont you know, there is nothing so foolish 
as the follies of genius; nothing so-weak as 
the weakness of the wise. CUMBERLAND. 


The three great ends which a statesman 
ought to propose to himself, in the govern- 
ment of a nation, are:—1. Security to poss- 
essions; 2. Facility to acquirers; and 38 
Hope to all. Co 


Language and thought are inseperable. 
Words without thought are dead sounds ; 
thought without words are nothing. To 
think is to speak low ; to speak is to think 
aloud. The word isthe thought incarnate. 

Max MULLER, 





I seem to have | een only like a child, play- 
ing on the sea-shore, and diverted in now 
and then finding a smothered pebble, or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me. Sim IsaacNEWTON 


A man that depends on the riches and 
honors of this world, forgetting God and the 
welfare ef his Soul, is like a little child that 
holds a fair apple in the hand, of agreeable 
exterior, promising goodness, but within ’tis 
rotten and full of worms. LUTHER. 

Perfect beauty, like the purest water, must 
have no peculiarity. WINKLELMANN. 


The sublime and the graceful, may be re- 
garded as the opposite points, in the chain of 
sensations which is denoted by the beauti- 
ful. MULLER, 


Anger is like the waves of a troubled sea, 
when it is corrected with a soft reply, as 
with a little strand, it retires and leaves 
nothing behind but froth and shells, no per- 
manent mischief. JEREMY TAYLOR. 


During the peace of Amiens, a committee 
of English gentlemen went to Paris, for the 
purpose of undertaking to the French with 
the Bible, in their own language. Of this 
committee Mr, H was_one, and he as- 
sured me that the fact which was published 
was literally true,—that they searched Paris 
tor several days before a single Bible could 
be found, SILLIMAN. 





To diaw the picture of an age is to write 
a chapter of the universal history of man- 
kind; and what is this, but to recompose a 
canto of that most sacred epic or dramatic 
poem, of which God is the poet, humanity 
the hero, and the historian the prophetical 
interpreter. BUNSEN. 





HERE is an Irish gentleman's letter to his 
son in college; “My Dear son—I write to 
send you two pair of my old breeches, that 
you may have a new coat made out of them ; 
also some new socks which your mother has 
just knit by cutting down some of mine. 
Your mother sends you two pounds without 
my knowledge, and for fear you may not use 
it wisely, I have kept back half and only 
send you one, Your mother and I are well, 
except that your sister has got the measles, 
which we think would have spread among 
the other girls if ‘Tom had not had it before, 
and he is the only only one left, I hope you 
will do honor to my teachings; if not, you 
are an ass, and your mother and myself your 
affectionate parents.” 
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The Elastic Truss Co., 682 Broadway, like 
England’s drum beat, following the sun and 
accompanying the hours, has encircled the 

~ orld—always holding and curing rupture 








engineers, je called, « corps, and a corps of 


every latitude and every clime. ___ 














AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS a if 
PLE OFFERS! pe cep 
SPLENDID: OFF aan NS Ae ‘New York School Journal 
Busts, Masks and Statues from the Antique 
Popular Premiums FR ey cag op size, small size. _ 7 


GIVEN. AWAY! 

Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on: 
of the several beautiful pictures we are 
now prepared to offer as premiums. 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher ; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public, Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 


wake and earnest teacher in the land4- 


will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 

so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well a3 tasts 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 
« Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first glass in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as-well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


Tue New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pustic SCHOOLS. 

THE MADONNA. 

THE TAMBOURINE PLAYER. 

Tue Horse Far. 

Iw DANGER. 

Tue Turee GRACES, 

In addition to these, we have many 
others ual value which we wish the 
either to grace their 
nts, cr to suspend in the 


of these may be exhaus- 





As the 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so the’ being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on, 

ADDRESS THE ; 
NEW YORK. SCHOOL JOURNAL 
37 Warren Street. 
New Yorx. 


Fractions of the Human Body. 
Anatomy from the old masters. 
Animals. Heads of Animals. 

Birds. Reliefs. 

Brackets, Pedestals, Religious Statues. 
Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 

Large assortment of Leaves in relief. 


R. Castelvecchi, 
143 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Goods carefully packed and sent to any part 
{ the United States. 
Prices to suit the times. 


We have one of E. I. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 
for sale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new 
ee ee ee ee ae ea Fitted 
wiih powerfu' p, folding 3x5 
= Just the thing for a school, PWin be sold 
cheap. - 


The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His= 
tory and Political Dis- 

cussion. \. 2 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 


No. 2, Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. ™ 


oe 3. Prof. Wilder, Pref. Barker, Prof, Young. 


No, 4, Shakespearean Studies, J. Weiss ; Art 
Sindies: Parton's Pligrim Fothert. “10 coax . 


No. 6, Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministern 10 


_ 
No. 7. Le yy Lectures; “ Creed 
ys Death Menace ;” “History of 
tarian "40 cents. - 
No. 8. The Method of Twelve Leoires by 


tor and Lectures by Prof. 
l0cents. (Pamphiet Edition, 20 cents.) 
No. 10. Illustrated.—Science for 1873.— 


of the Associ for the Advancement o: 
Sense ch Poetiant; Dew Sea Dredging, illustrated. 





No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon; 
Yellowstone Park ( . Jones’s Expedition); The U. 
8. Surv Expedi tothe Rocky Mountains (Prof, 
W. D. ey and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents, 

No, 15, The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 

mard on the Nerves; sare 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

‘No, 18. Sunmer Bulogies; Senator Schurz’s, Bos- 

ton; Congress Tributes; Congressman Eiyote & 


cent 

No. 19. N Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
sy A —= (eave We Two Brains; of 

; Western Surveys; Transit of Venus, etc, 10 

Baltions, centa.) , 
No. 23. Science and Religion; ° 
of Bg ‘* Fatliest His ; M 

Geek's Reply Syma. 36 “4 
20 cents.) - 

No. 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The Vatican 
Decrees ; by Manning and Acton, 10 cents, 


20 cents.) 

No. 26: The Bible and Science, Dr. J, W. Dawson: 
Lecture A 

ition, Boa Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 

The ENTIRE EXTRA § s 
described 


ERIE 
sent by mail for $1 i 


No, 21. One Year of Science; ‘8 Biela 
Comets ; ; aacorene 
at Harttord 
96 pages, 26 cents.) 


Princeton and Molecular Forces, Tyndall; 
Parton ; ionte tae eae : 
Veuus ‘antl tho bun? Plate Woot Hat Ania sé 








CcCOoOOoOD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS, 


Mitchell's Hints for the Overwoked., 
Eggleston's (G. C.)How to Educate Yourself. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman's Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 
Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer's Education. 
Clarke’s Sex in Education. 
Well’s Graded Schools 
Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 

ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


n 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 


art | Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teacher» Assistant. 
= Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin's Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government, j; 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. | 
Clark’s Building of a Brain. a 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of ‘Wo. 
men. 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. ‘ 
Mansfield's American Education. 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden's Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Toad’s Student's Manual. 

Abbott's Teacher—Harper & Bro, ' 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education.’ 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching, ) 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. - 


TWO DOLLARS, 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life. 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF : 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named volumes will be 

mailed post paid on receipt of price, / 
ADDRESS 
Publishers N.Y. School Jour. 
17 Waxren Sr. 





' The New York School J ournal 


| offers special inducements to its sub-' 
| scibene forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
| teachers and all interested in education. 
| It will recognise the fact that this is 
| acountry where the education of its cit- 
| izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
| stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
| portance. 
| It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach. 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
| be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the ScHoon 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage, 
This offer is made te those only wao 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
| the best and cheapest weekly educational 
| paper published in the world, . 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 
FIVE COPIES. 
TEN 


“ 

These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through eur a. 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber, 


$11.00 


« $20.00 


The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft, Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same, 

Good canvassing agents wanted every- 
where, to whom liberal cash commissions 
will be allowed, 


' ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg: 
No. 17 Warren Street, 


New York, 
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ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT! 


Then Buy MITL.LER BROS.’ 
ana sare ove-ramme he (CHEMICAL PAINT. cosctarmcacetec 


AS BONG as any other paint. Is prepared ready for use 
in bmw A? at ane desired. Is on many thousand of the finest buildings of the country. manv of which 
have been painted six years, and now look as well as whe® first painted. This CHEMICAL PAINT has tak- 
en First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of the Uni°®. SamPLE CARD OF covors sentfree. Address, 
MILLER BROS., 109 Water St, CLEVELAND, O. or N-Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO. 103 Ohamber st. NY. 


Cost of PaInTING, and get 





Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 
the demand of the times in 
giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu- 



































made, ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible 
tothe natural movementsof 
theform. 2d: They are sty 
lish, durable and luxurious 
towear. 83d. Being woven 
without seam, and in per= 
fect symmetry ofshape,their 
stay propertiesare unappro. 
ached. Our new improved. 
qualities have one of the 
labels here printed in Gold 
and Black—take no other— 
cut these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form which our 
goods have, was never produced by weaving until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO.,, 
NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 4928. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 
Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 
CHEMICAL PAINT 








And Save Ons Txrrp the Cost of ParnTIna, and get a paint that is Mucn HaNpsoMer and will Last Twice 


as Lona as any other paint. Is gocwared ready for use in WHITE or ANY COLOR desired, Is on many thous- 
and of the finest buildings in the country, many of which have been painted six y and now look ar 
well as when first painted. This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs 
of the Union. Sample card of colors sent free, Address N, Y. Enamel Paint Co,, 103 Chambers St., N. ¥ 
or MILLER BROS., 109 Water Street, Vleveland O. 








T ' ‘ rInyy nN 
JACKSON INSTITUTE 
English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Miss 8. R. F. JACKSON, Principat anv Proprietor, 
N° 256 EAST 12rd STREET, (HARLEM.) \N. ¥. 
The course of study embraces‘all the desirable branches for a finished education. 
Lectures upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors. 
Diplomas will be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, ang 
certificates of success ia or department will be awarded. 


w A department for small children, on the Kindergarten system, witl be connected with 
this school. ; 





MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. : 

(3 Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. © 


For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 


Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 








HOUGHTON SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
JOHN ©. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Principat. 


The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate th 
Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough ae complete, including 





every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture, Th i 
, Studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whet school, eT 
The charge per year, for board and tuition, is $300. 





SAVINGS BANES. 


ANHATTAN , SAVINGS INSTITU. 
tion. 


No. 614 Broadway, New York, June 26, ’76. 


FIFTY -FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
Fifty-first Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits on 
the First Day of July next, (by the rules enti 
to) at the rate of Six Per Cent per annum on sums of 
$2,000 and under,and Five Per Cent rannum on 
sums over $2 000, payable on and after the third Mon- 
day in the month. 


Interest not withdrawn will be credited as princi- 
al 





pal, 
eg will draw interest from the first of January, 
April, July and October, 
E, J. BROWN, 
President. 
Edward Schell, Treasurer. 
6. F, Alvord, Sec. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
Nos, 1 & 8 8d Av., opposite Cooper Institute. 
JULY—46ru DIVIDEND—1876. 


The Trustees have ordered that interesi at the rate 
of SIX Per Cent oad annum out of the earnings of the 
past six months be paid itors on and after July 
10, 1876, on all sums entitled thereto ; or, if not with- 
drawn, the same will be added to the account and 
draw interest from July 1. 

NL tia ea tebeen dae hbaheGheunen >a $6,814,096 00 
Due d itors, including interest...... 6,291,351 87 





SURPLUS $522,755 14 


DEPOSITS made on or before JULY 10 
draw interest from July 1, 
ISAAC T, SMITH, 
President, 
A. F. tee’ Vice-Presidents 


Clarkson Crolius, 
° T. W. Latur, Sec, 





RY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 


P 341 & 348 Bowery, 
, Cor. Trp Sr. 

The Trustees of this Instituti have declared the 
Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits entitled thereto, 
JULY 1, 1876, as follows : 

Six Per Cent on all sums of $2,000 and under, ang 
Five Per Cent on the excess uver $2,000, 

Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw inter, 
est from July 1, 1876. 





- ANDREW MILLS, 


President, 
WM. V. WEBSTER, 
Secretary 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by|SHEPHARD Homans, Ao- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,= 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds: 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Reserve” er Deposit ext. which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. is Society 

the Pol! older as owner uf the Reserve. 

This ay ee oe — a= 8 issue policies on 
the payment ‘orm ann jums, guaTantee- 

ey surrender value for every year in cash; 
orit furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ao- 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
— without fu: 
mx -* — ge eS re or 
ate mmissioners, an Society the 
Promotion of Life Assurance Clergymen, James 

srown, President; Howard Potter, Treaserer. 
& pecial Rates for Teachers and Min- 

iste .: of all Denominations. 


For 2lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WeEsTERN UNION Buruprine, New Yore. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Viee-Prea’t and Actuary. 








EACHERS during : the{Cen- 
tenial Year should use the Union Ink-= 
well in their schools. combines a UNION 
of EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY, together with 
& UNION of STRENGTH and SIMPLICITY. Pu- 
pils like to use it. Price $1.00 per dozen, 
D ELIVERED FREE to any on receipt 
of price. 

H, P. DWYERB21 John st., New York. 





~ a 


SUR GH SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
ine toned,! iced, full ted. Catalogues 
iving fall stleulara, prices, otc.,sent tren. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to.604 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, @ 








’ 
Meneely’s Bells. 

For Churches, etc., known to the public since 1826, 
are made at ** THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
BRY,”’ West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mcuntings. 

URS Fees. No AGENCIES, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

8 ior Bells of C and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 





Philosophical 
Apparatus 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,} 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
. 78. Grammar Schools. 
Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 
ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. ; : 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 


Jesse S. Cheyney, | 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Buccessor to James M. QuEEN & Co, 


TheATLAS 


HEALTH- 
LIFT, 


(EASTLAKE STYLE) 
Located at “B. 74” Main Building. 








* Respecting Dr. Knight’s Health Lift. I would say 
that it seems to be the best that has yet appeared. 
F. W. LISTER, 





Curator of Gymnastics at Harvard College. 
“ New HAvEN, Ct., Nov. 8, 1875. 
I have carefully examined your machine, and have 
no hesitation in saying it is the best I have seen. 
D, A. SARGENT, 
Provis. Instructor of Phys. Culture, Yale College.” 
** CLEVELAND, O,, Jan. 20, 1876. 
I am an old lifter. Your machine struck me at once 
4&8 &@ GRAND COMLINATION, and is simply perfection. 
Q. VAN HUMMELL. M.D., 
106 Euclid Avenue’” 
These Macbinss have all the requisites of a 
PERFECT HEALTH-LIFT, 


Viz., DunaBitity, SIMPLICITY, Elasticity, Con. 
structed of steel, iron and hard-wood, they will last 
a life-time with reasonable usage. They are so 
Elegant in every respect as to command the admira- 
tion of all persons of good taste. They are so simple 
and easily adjusted that a child of ten years can ope- 
rate them. Whether one lifts little or much, every 
effort basins at the SAME POINT, and 

radually increases as one straightens his 
fimbe, until reaching the erect position, thus giving 
the highest requisite for health-lifting, viz. PERFECT 
ELASTICITY, and THIS is its point of ENTIRE S8U- 
PERIORITY over all others; BECAUSE, on others, one 
takes the WHOLE WEIGHT at the INSTANT OF 
LIFTING, and carries it through the Lift, making it a 
STIFF, inelastic one, FATIGUING to the WEAK and 
a tax to the strong. 

The ATLAS has been in use six years in the office 
vf the proprietcr, and no one has ever been injured by 
it, W. A, KNIGHT,M.D., 

Agents } Pat. & Prop’r. WORCESTER, 
Wanted. Mass. 





“A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Fudges Report, Amer. ins. Fair. 







& GIBBS 


Trade Mark. 


WILLCOX 


(Medallion im base of every machines.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

Awarded the d “*Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “ Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charac- 
teristic features o7 this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 





| Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York- 
ee 





~ or ow 
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NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


“Time is Money y 
ceurateandreliable 


THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT new a em CLOCK” is a 
detached lever escapements on, of geontel con- 
struction. QUALITY GUARAN ovel, taste- 
tul and attraetive in s\yto'sari ° NEED. Hovsl, arti- 
cle of su or excellence. 

It will run in any position, and will be of 

oupeen wine to the traveler. They are suitable for the 
Library, the Family Room, the Sop, the Store, the Sa- 
loon, and the 

The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one fifi) 

actgal size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 
& i. JEROME & CO., 
New Haves, Conn. 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children and Youth will be singing from this last, great- 
est, and best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 
1876, if sales increase as rapidly during | aad coming 
months as im the six months just passed. Adopte 
ready by hundreds of the best schools in the countr 
pronounced uregualed by the profession. $5 per 
Ask s~e bortrseller for it, or send 50 cents for comple 
copy Specimen pages free. 


W.W.WHITNEY.TOLED®.0. 


ToEuropeanTravelers. 
F.S. EMMONS, 


AGENT FOR 


WHITE STAR, NATIONAL, 
and ANCHOR LINES. 


Offers special inducements to teachers and others 
visiting Europe in 1876. 

He will be happy to answer any correspondence in re- 
lation to this subject. 

Ff. 8. EMMONS, cor. Grand St. and Randolph ave — 
Jersey City Heights. 

Can be seen in i York at 29 Wall st., between the 
hours of 4 and 6 P. 





six 
al- 
pond 





Minerals For Schools. 


We offer: to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that -wil bring 
them within the ‘reach of 


every one. 

hese minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 
Set, No. 1. 

contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 


will be sent by mail for $1.50. 
Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 
Ser. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is jn a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 
Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 
Set, No,-s. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 


Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut | 
case. Price $13. . 
. Ser, No. 7. 


contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 
Ser, No, 
contains roo minerals 
case. Price $25. 
| Larger collections will be furnished. if 
desired, Address. 
New York ScHOOL JouRNAL. 
“i 17 Warren St. 
. New Yorx. 


’ 


in Black walnut 





A YEAR, books included ; 


| dress 8. C. SHORTLEDGE, A. M. 
| vard University, Media, 


A book for every student, or those Who were stu- 
dents. 


CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- | 
ter at any time. Callor send for circular. 8.8. Packard. 





NE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 
cor, Canal St. Established, 1840. 
every day and evening. 


@ Bowery | 
Instructions 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both me under | 
the care of Friends. For Pe iri — the | 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swa: ! 





special atten- 
to backward pupils and little boys. Ad- 

7 @ graduate of Har- 
Penn. I2 miles from Phils: 


be NEW YORK DRAMA is pebliched co 


yap 
Regeieers threaghent he 8 sch nod web 
com tame 











Paces Busi ESS Coutece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
(Ketablizhed 1849.) 

Specialities. —Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudt | 
mental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons | 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashia's, day or evening from 9A. M., till 9P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold hic uptown College devotes his 
whole time at 42 Bowery. 


ELOCUTION | 


Durine THE 


CENTENNIAL | 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 


Elocution & Oratory. 
1418 CHestNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both | 
sexcs admitted. to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes 
of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture,Reading and reci- 
tation. Spring term ms April 24th Summer term 
opens July grd. Send for catalogues. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 


FrenchNormal School, 


Under the direction of L. Sauveur, Ph. D., 
LL. D., author of Causeries aves mes Ele- | 
ves, Entretiens sur la Grammaire, ete. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and | 
close August 24th. | 
Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 

object is to familiarize them with the French language, 

and the new method of teachi Dipl will be 
given to those present during the whole course, | 
For a programme of the Institution, address | 
} 











" 
re 


L. Sauveur, 
{Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 





_ THE CENTENNIAL 
National Institute, 


AND EDUCATORS’ [HEAD-QUARTERS, 
AT THE 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


Entrance Gate S. W. Cor. 


Centennial Crounds, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 6, 1. F ctreniars, be, aAtnese, GRO. 
COLLECE DAYS RENEWED 
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The m ost.comica) book of the century. 


COLLEGE 
SCRAPES 


' 
Si stories of old | 
Fala dust "the beck for | 


No. 6 
My Husband's Secret, Plague of My Life, MyN « Wik, 
Two Flats and « Sharp For Better or The Four 
ee | No. 7 | No. tl 
Stranger. 3. She te Conquer, 
Mr. Jefius Latch Key, A Crimetens My Tern Next, 
ap d Female TU Tell Your Wite Marry in Haste 
Ne. « No & Ne. i 
tow, Rest Day, 
‘The Married Rake, A Husband in Used-Up, 
o Pair My Uncle's Built. Only Semebeady . 
The above 12 Numbers Va. a Beautifel Book of over 
400 and contains THI sx cowrur FPLAYS 
andsomely Bound, extra cloth, full - » 
la Parts (12 Nambers 
Numbers mailed to an tof the U. 8. on receipt of 
P. O. Bex 4820, Address WHEAT & CORNETT, New tore. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S : 


|STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
‘The well-known Original and Pepular Numbers,~ 
303-—404—170--351, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sone AGENT. 


Dr. Warners Health Cerset 
kirt Supporter and Self- 
With Maint, Sonar ent 


Secures HEALTH 
nd 





¢ 














BEAUTY of form 
Three garments in 
one. Approved by 
all physicians. « 
Paten 28, 
‘and Jan. 11, 76. * tons + ront. 


front is desired. 


Warner P Bros, 763 Broadway, New York. 





BOOD YEAR'S FUVKET GYMHASIUM, 
The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL BERERCIS 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium 
It calls inte direct action «i! the 
mapees im the upper part of the 

7, 
are generally neglected Ly per 
sons of sedentary habits. I: 
corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in youn; 
persons, and imparts a uniform 
degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spina! column 
To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervou 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc, 
it may be @ with the most gratifying results 
uated tothe use of the stron man or the weakest child 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To Indies and children 








| especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 


character. It is highly recommended by leading physicians 
and all those who have made the subject of physical exercise 

octaty PRICE List 
No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Childres 
6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No.4. For 
Children to 14, $1.30. No. 5. For Ladiesand Children 4 years 
ond Leeward ti ty 6. For Gentlemen of moderate acon. 
50. No. ¥, @2 Com 4 set of seven, o. 7 is 
tried with « jt aod ok to attach to the wall or floor 
of this size properly arranged make a Com -4 Gymna 


| siom post-paid reat receipt of price. A 
@OODYEAR RUBBER CURLER ¢ 00., 
P.@, Bex 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 





. |. The Famous 
Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Side,” Dansville, Liy- 
ingston Co,, New York, is the grandest place in Amer 
ica for over tasked thinkers, worn out business men, 


out Teachers—wearied C en, invalid wo- 


| men and feeble or constitutionally delicate 


to come and recuperate and gather up vigor of brain, 





EANTED—to you 
humor for a lifetime. Sent to all free of post 
or 75 cents. dress 


FRANK SCHAFER, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


























| ad) persons who, long sick, have failed to recover 


treatment and would like te get thor- 
well by 





that are strict accordance 
laws of life and health, it has ~ its equal. 
j pt ew bb re a oe ean be made 
through correspondence. bona fot cirouies « and Steel 
Engraving of Cure and its Cottages, 
a Address as above. 
James C. Jackson. 
HOW TO oid ge 


Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 
Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 
Asthma, Drunkenness, Rhew- 


The Hair Grow, 


| MAKE —— ork Cab eager 


| ; 


PE Py ty ~s Receipt, or 3 for 40 cta., 
yt 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 
ARRELL & CO., 


268 Keap Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


chiefly these which | 


Tt is wrad- | 





|yanme CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
ws 


we desire to | 


| 












are the mos’ beautiful in atyle 
made. 






’ 
YVOICING vel 
sHURCH. 


Re PARLOM or re 
WATERS p NEw SCALE PIANOS 
have great power a rend ore the 
modern improvements, and oT Pie 
ANOS MADE. These and Planes are 
or «ix years, PRICES EX TREME- 
LY LOW jor cash or purt and balance in 
| a : to rent 
at great Bs. 
til paid f ceatract. AG WAN- 
TED tal tm te the trade. A lib- 


eral discount Ministers, Ch Schools, 
Letga, a, ILLUSTRATI TEDCA Ti LOGUES MAILED, 

HORACE ATERS & SONS, 1? 
ani Breadway, New w York. P. O. Box 35617 


SUL GENERIS. — 












MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED “c's: ONAPPROACHED 
THRER HIGHEST MEDALS 
wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR «= 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 
ONLY Sic accra aac 
MLWAYS sis irre 
BSR i ese = 
KO se 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN == 
EASY PAYMENTS — 
LN OU Sara Drees 
in CCR NEW YORK; or 8 & & 


ADJUSTABLE Bosom PAD. 





ADE of Thin Cork, neatly covered, 
2 will not break nor get out of order; gives perfec 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en 
dorsements ; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents, Liberal terms to the trade, F 
W. Sullivan & Co, Show Rooms 815 Broadway Factory 
61 Hudson St. New York. P. 0. Box 2,386 


perfect sha 





(GREENLEAP’S 
Mathematical Series, 





AND 
Parker’s Exercises in Compo- 
sition. 
_\Ronzar S. Davis §&[Co, Puairzers 
Boston. 3 
Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. \ 
} Co cé solicited. Liberal terms 
for introduction. 


Oriando Leach, Agent. 
142 anv 144 Granp Sr. N§Y 
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AGENTS WANTED 


ye Qutfit and 





a day at 
terms free. TE 


$12 
$5, lo$ 20 "Syitson eGo. 


Cees tk Bene 


PONS EMPLOY 


en hi tea, 


W Perrseeie fe co for the 
vel di 5 
eas ie te Feo i 


with pir of elegant Sleeve B ase. The 
Paper, and found as represented, work the money.” Ci Cir- 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE TOLL GATE: fr ees oe 


+ An ingenious gem., 50 ow 
ects — eat Address with stamp, E.C. Anpry, Bue 
falo. N 


es —Staten Island Lowy Sg establish- 

ment. nas NgrHews ce, 5 &T 

John Street. anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton n Street, Brooklyn 47 North 8th 8t., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





worth $1 free. 
Maine. 








‘—At home, 
A "requis or 





‘ares 














GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS! 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete and graphic history of American pioneer 
life me YEARS AGO, its thrilling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting pevegtns captivities, forays, 
scoute, for women ke a Indian wa ‘-pat'ss, 

e, and sports. A book old and young. Not 
a dull p No us 


competition. les. Extra 
terms. Illustrated circulars free, 
J, ©. McCURDY & OO,, Philadelphis, Pa. 





A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
= books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
eent Family Bibles. Saperior toall others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclo ia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world, ‘Full particulars free. Address 
JOHN ¥. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 








. A CARD, 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
| AT PANIC PRICES! 

One doz. Stereoscopic Views 7 cents mail 

two as samples for 10 cents, ten —_— Views for 25 
cents. pte emmy kinds, both American and Foreign, Whole 

retail. 
J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 


RONIC Se cu + 
Cc Ch ie i tome alk ig i - 
7 Dr. EB Hoots 
reg by ae E. a io Lacinatom Ave., “9 


are ip liberty te con- 
BULT its author, i ie br a 3 eo y FREE, by 


\RUchrs WANTED MORMAY Ai 


LISHING CO., (JounP, Jewerr, 
_E, 2th Bt., N. ¥. 


Boys & & Cirls its IN Son" Bee 


= of and pictures, Ronee 

ing, you i as ae about your podion’ imeide 

ind out, as the docter can teil you, Send for contents 

table and find out all about it. Free to tage 

_ A SPLENDID at FOR AGENTS. URRAY 
PuBLISHING Co., 


$1.00: 


a ry 
Combination Penholder. 
one coe doven tan by mail, $2. 
GEO, L. 
119 & 121 toanast, ToT Y, 








“ SCIENCE 





Month to Agents, Male and Female. 
Vill prove itor forfeit $500. New articles 

handsome Chromos, $1. 

ver, Gs, mangle 02 one 

ven, Conn: 





Tue GREATEaT SELLING CENTENNIAL Boox Is 


ote, COUMERY 
seu cont sustain Ne 


ural Wonders, _ all our eh Resources in A 
ture, Coot tnt 


ice 
of RICA'S "SREAT - 4 oubh ore and 
the CRNTENNIA 


ly 
Illustrated. No ip erars exten 
with a 9 peep aid » Map and + “pirate view ° 
a0 40. to 120 w 


free. * 
more wan pared ly. BIG terms. Address ‘UB. 
BARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa,, Cinn. -0., 


Tm, , Springfield, Maas, 


Not .only complete ih 





. GEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
Re ea deere rem ss 
eee ridis. Testimo: 


48 Quameuns 81. Room ?, New Youn. ~ 


te 





ry 
AGENTS ws the New Histori- 
A Complete and Graphic 7 a of ‘American. Pioneer 


id 100 YEARSA 
Its thrillin conten Teed ont Whike foes, Exciting 


Adventures; Ca 
en and Boys, Indian ta penn Camp ral pages 80 
—A book for Old and Young. b>, 
competition, Enormous sales. Agents 

Titustrated circulars free. J. C. Mecurdy 
& Co., 2% 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks sellingjthe 
L NAN GSTOWso 
first 6 days. Over x 'Explorer 
of the Veteran roe rer an 
needed by the le. of, match- 
, a <p matrated, a 
. or 
terms, sddress HUBBARD BROS Putindelp ia 4 
Cincinnati, 0., » Chieago, Il., Springfield, 


PRINTING PRESSES. 











FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


Novelty Printing Press 
~' 8 WITHOUT A RIVAL, 


S 'P Sebi stamp Sor catslighe with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN. 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 


YOUNG AMBRIOA 
PRESS. 
This is nota Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 
[AFFAIR, 

Where to put money into the 

pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 
prietor and manufacturer, 


i JOSEPH WATSON, 
CME T VY re “--* —> ~» 53 Murray at., New York 


USE THE 
CELEBRATED ) 


MODEL *. 
PRESS 


; and doall your own printing 

: Price $6.00 to $35.00 
Besr IN THE Worxp 4 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousandsin use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, “* How to Print.”, J, 
W. Davanapay& Co., Mfrs, and dealers in Type and 
a Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 


10 Per Cent Net.: 


” Kansas, M and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon ds We guarantee 
as an re eg Bois we loan not to exceed One-THIRD 
of bat Soe In many business have never 

ro ever had an acre of land 
ran upon his hands, No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
References nee State in the Union, 

who wil: confirm the above facts, hes 


* J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
PATENT SpriInG Back Account Books, 
All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 


"Se eet ane ke 


edie ourline, and séli at lowest prices 
be PRiIntErs.—U, Patent for Inking 
Bollerw; also, our Patent Oopyable Printing Ink. 














$58.50 made 
by one agent 
Feb. 14th, sell- 
ing this article. 


Cutter. 


it is Small, Light and Presentable. 
useful as this. It can be sold to the La’ 
Agents you 


Manufact 
All Writing 


kept in all Dry-goods 
Rooms and where fancy articles are sold. 


and 


es, and Private Houses. 


@ year, Try it, you cannot fail 


Mlw in Para 


$5080 
oie! 
is 


ERASER ~> ENVELOPE OPENER | : 


MANE 
THIS CUT REPRESENTS THE “COMBINATION PENCIL” IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS. 
>———————SS==aa=_=_=_=_== 


JOHNSON’S 


Combination Penholder. 


AN INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE FOR THE DESK AND POCKET. 
It is HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED and will LAST a LIFE TIME, 


Twelve articles in one. Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread 

Can be used for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, Buttons, and 
Erasing Blots, and for many other purposes. 


This small article is one of the most useful Inventions ever got up. Occupying. only 
the space of a small pencil, it makes it an admirable article for the funding 


Agent as 


People are always interested in anything that is new and especially when iis oe 


wyer, the Editor, the Doctor, the Farmer, 


School-boy, and the Merchant. In fact it pt a useful article for anyone. 
can sell this article to the old and the yo 
no one from the school-child to the merchant prince, but 
safely say that no article ever Invented offers a better op 

on this, as you need not skip any place, as it will sell ioe 


ttt rich and the poor, as 
willbuyit. Wecan 
Sen Giles yt make Aree than 
ee 


Desks and Sewing Machines are incomplete without it. It should Ye 
and Fancy Goods Stores, 


and Book Stores, Drug Stores, News 


~ ‘ou have only to sell Thirty-Six per day for one year to make Four Thousand 


Our Tarst Agent, who started in this city Monday, Feb. 14th, sold Thirteen Dozen 
and a half, and at that rate an agent would make over Eighteen Thousand 


year. 
A wide-awak t + ore day, maki 
wake agent can na SS ee 
Sample by cry Postage paid 50 cents. 
PRICES. TO-AGENTS. 
$3 00 Agent’s profiton 1 Doz 


15 00 it t 6 Doz. 
Twelve Doz. by Express... ..25 00 aetars proat on 12 Dos 


HOW TO SEND MONEY, SEE FIRST PAGE, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 


Dollars 


767 & 769 Broadway, New York. 








ee HEALTH-ECONO- 
Y-COMFORT. 


oh THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
tom indelicate and unnatural restraint or exposure 
® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about s 
tonntry privy, or to imperiect sewerage, obstructed 
pH ne om Ae A ha of the city water closet, by 


RTH NO OTHER 


nee. Durable, Oconee. 


lest Im 
sb sve MANAGE a 
The Earth pas a4 only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy obe tion ; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good sdvantage, called 


The $5 Water Closet. 


for 1a porsons 1 day.” Bate fo fori persona Ga “s days 
ys 
pact vifence. Positively > Pens 
pte Popular. Just the thing for eb Aare 
dark nights, and four o’clock in the merning. 
Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 


36 DEY 8T., NEW. RORY | 





JNO, EF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STRERT, N. 
Mancfactarer of all kinds of | 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUPCH CLASS, 
SOOTETY A ob YS 
Pins, Badges & Medals 


At short notice and very eae prices. 


= 








CARPET CLEANING. 


TT, M STEWART, © 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street.) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
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SATISF ACTION GUARANTEED, 


22s © a 


Carpets thorou freed trom dust and moth wit 
ut injury to the t fabric. 


colot 
to, 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 


Readings, Declamations and Dialognsa 
for school, parlor. and platform. Issued January April 
July and Oetobor. Addvess, 

MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEEL, 
27 Union Square, New etl 
91.00 pes year, °-"d 35 cents for specimen number. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





and he 
an ice cream, and she gently answered:— . 
“If it’s good, square confectioner’s cream 

I'm there; but if its church fair or 

strawberry festival slush count me out.” 

—Ezxchange. 





She was a young lady from New York, 
her if she would partake of 


“I find that there are half a dozen 


young partridges in the letter, ‘said a gen- 
tleman to a servant, by whom a lot of 


game had been sent to The servant 
replied—“Sir, I am glad have found 
them in the letter, for they all flew out 
of the basket. 

“Henry,” she said, “don’t you know 
what a soothing inflaence aay have on 
me, > ing,” he whispered soft- 


ly, ae a glad light came into his eyes, 


can it be 80?” 


“Yea,” she said, “when 


you are around I always feel like 
to sleep.”—Norwich Bulletin. = 








GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 
ALL Locan Skin DIskAsEs ; 
PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 
Dries RHEUMATISM AND Gout, 
Heats Sores aND INJURIES 
OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
a8 costLy SuLPHuR Barns, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrirations of the Skin. 

CoMPLEXIONAL) BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the cuticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. 

Sores, Sprains, Bruises, ScaLps, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
Gout and Rheumatism. 

Ir REMovEs DANDRUFF, strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. Asa DistNFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
room, and as a Protection against 
ConTaaious Diseases it is unequaled, 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 


Prices, 25 anp 50 Cents PER CAKE, 
Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 60c and $1.20. 


N. B, There is economy in buying the large cakes, 
Sold by all Druggists. e 


‘¢ Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or Brown, 50c. 
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PONDS EXT! 


a 
The People's Remedy. 





PONDS EXTRACT 


s 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 


Take no other. 


prear, for I wilh speak of excellent 


PONDS EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain +t Sethey EO oy 4 
cleanliness and prompt 


thirt 
. curative virtues cannot be excelled. 


REN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. 


Centusions, Cuts, Sprains, are 
almost instantly ternal application. 
Promptly relieves - Burns, Scalds, 


Boils, Felons, ae AA in- 
filammation, reduces stops bleeding, 
soueeds GReeieeetians ond ah Senay. 

WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
in the back and loins, fullness and press- 


in in the nausea, 
RRHE A it no kinds of 
ms to which lad ghey are 
promptly cured. Fuller details in book accom- 
each bottle. 


a or bleeding—meet prompt relief 
and ready cure. No case, however chronic or 
obstinate, can long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 
KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 


manent cure. 
BLEEDING from any cause. Fox this it is a spe- 
undreds of | when 


IN 


cific. It has saved h lives all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding 
wie meee 1 and elsewhere. 
TOOTH Earache euralgia 
Rheumatism are ike relieved, and 


often anently cured. 
PHYSICIANS of all ro bo who are 


Pond’s Extract of Witch recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation ysicians, 


TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 

reshes, while wonderfully improving the 
omplexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 

Livery 
orsemen 


ti and 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
sews oF Saddle Cha tiftnees, | 


Harness or Saddle _ 8 


Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhwa, Chills, 
ts range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it isinvalua’ 
bie in every yy as well as in every 
F 


The gena words 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 


knew prepare it . Refuse all 
Be ey eer et Wid Has. This is 


abet alter 
i coun fe 
HISTOR Uses of Pond’s Extract, 


Lane, New York. 


"EDEYS 
-CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


{A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 
posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and coring all form 
of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the larynx and epi- 


glottis. 


afford to be with- | 


SDPERTMACE COMPANY, Mailen 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 


There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorough- 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeayor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 
yet remains. Scevill’s Bloed and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 

known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro- 
duces and perpetuates all fiesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
‘cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
‘admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the ynateria medica, the beneficent op- 
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HALE’S 
Honey or Hortnounn ano TaR 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Cotps, Ineutenza, Hoanrst- 
\ NESS, Dervicutt Brearnino, axp 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BroncnaraL Tunes, ann Lunes, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Honey of the plant Ilforchound, in 
chemical union with Tas-BacM, extract- 
ed from the Lire Prikcre.e of the 
forest tree Antes Batsamea,. or Balm 
of Gilead. ~ 

The Honey of Horehound soorHEs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air-passages 





|eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
‘united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Blood and Liver 
| Syrup. 
Among the maladies for which we era 
| warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
jin recommending the Blood and Liver 
| Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Salc 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
| Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. 








IMPORTANT. Endorsed hy the Medica) 
profession. Dr. Wm UALS BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con 
sumption, and all diseas’s of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLES’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc. 
A Most ReviatLe PREPARATION 





Price 2 CeEnrs PER ROX. 


UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation will 





|” A specialty for Horsences, the Cleansing power of the" °¥® Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 


Carbolio Atid teniiing to expel all collections and forma-|>!0tches on the Face and render the complex- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc., and restoring a !on clear and fair. For softening and beautify- 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the ing the skin it has no equal. 


throat and windpipe. 


| rice 50 centa, Sent by mail, postpaid for 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely ™~ 75 cents, 
lied on as a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vas‘v- RN 
loid, etc. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and «i Jo F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Price 25 Cents per Bottle 


rege Agenta, 8 and 9 College Place,N.Y: 











Fer Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, Colic, Diarrhee 
Cholera Morbus,Cholera Infantum, Sprains ,Burns, Scalds 


Torture Instantly Allay 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 





cirtaaaton sannasye.cseece| TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, 


leading to the lungs. Five additional 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great 
medicine of a famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
large private practice. 

N. B—The Tar Balm has no sap 
TASTE OF 
PRICES, 50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 

Caving to buy large 

Gold by all Druggists. 

“Pike’s Toothache Drops”’ 
eure in 1 minute. 


HENRY’S; 
INSECT POWDER 


I8 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


OSH STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.‘ 


-— HELMBOLD’S, 
Compound Fluid Ext. 


Or 


BUCHU. 
{MEDICAL DEPOT. 


| No, 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 











BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose ‘or Tux own"and “oTHER" 
ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 
ATTAINED BY 
Helmbokdi's Genuinco Preparations. 
e = Extract Buchu. 
ba “ “ Sareaparilia. 
Improved Rose Warh. 


SOLD BY 

ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
48K FOR HELMBOLD’S. 

TAKE 


| 


OTHER 
_E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, - 
| 190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 
| Are authorized to pi for advertising in 


paper. 


Bistimates turnished free. Send for a 
” Cireular. 
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LESSONS 














| OUR LANGUAGE ; 








HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
READY JULY 1, 1876. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


or, 





Tae CHEAPEST BEsT, AND LARGEST TYPE SHAKESPEARE EVER’ PUBLISHED IN ONE 
Votumse. Forty HanpsomMge ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wirn A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 





A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
EORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC,, 
FROM THE WORKS OF 
KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, 
RICHARDSON‘ VERPLANCE, 


Epitep sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At a great expense, the Publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest English 
Poet; The type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a Volume of the size, and the illustrations are 
from the world renowned artist, Boydel, and others, and are, for beauty and expression of charcter, unsur- 

sed in excellence. The paper is of fiue quauty, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 
| of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 

Although the expense has been ve! we have concluded to make the experiment of putting the 
work at an excredingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large — ° 

The work will be issuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two rge Handsome Illustra- 
tions at 30 per part. 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Acdress CHAS. H. DAVIS & Co. 
Agents Wanted. PHILADELPHIA. 
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VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 


. ; FOUNDED 1857- 
Au Kuglish, Classical, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


71, 7 AND 75 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 


COLLIER, 


HALLIWELL, 
HUNTER, 


and HUDSON. 














It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation. 
\Primary, Academic and Collegiate, with a Kinder Garten, on the most approved Ger- 
man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care.@ French 
= German are spoken in the family. “Music, instrumental and vocal, are taught by the 
ablest masters. 





MR. HOLBROOK’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 
Rev 


D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph. 
PROPRIETOR. 


Established as a Military and Classical Boarding School, it has been under the present management about 


D., 


eight years. The building possesses desirable conveniences for the comfort and welfare of the pupils. 


This school is located about one mile from the village of Sing Sing, N. Y., and thirty from New York City ; it 


combines accessibility, beauty of scenery, and salubrity of climate q The chief aim of the Princigal is to build up 
manly Christian character. The discipline of the school is persuasive rather than imperative. 
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DABNEY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
25 EAST 39th STREET, N. Y, 
V. DABNEY, Principal. | as tom 
«The design is to furnish a select school of the highest grade for fitting young men for 


college, but the principal makes a specialty of thoroughl di i 
ibe dontien, taking exclusive charge of en, in porto, in at diphanbnae, © praise 








































PUTING Inks, 
Fi Sep WY nae 
Best Known. EstaBtisnen,|824. 











HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 






PENS. 





No. 606. 

Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 

EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


(CO-LIMITED) 
















JOHN CRUMP, Gen’! Supt. 52d & Eim Ave., Phila. 
SITUATED WITHIN 150 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT. 


Hotel & Restaurant on European Plan. 


WITH CAPACITY FOR 


4000 GUESTS, 


$1.00 per Day for Lodging, and Meals at 26 Cents or more, 
to suit Patrons. 
Rooms may be secured in Advance. Tickets sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail 
on receipt of check. 
a ACCOMMODATION OF 
Families, Clubs, Socities, Excursionists, a Specialty. 
Address 












JOHN CRUMP, Gen’) Sup't. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 
Now in its |6th Year, 


An entirely new set of material, cheap, beautiful and purely American, in- 
vented by, and manufactured only for Miss‘Coe, kept constantly on hand and 
for sale. ” 
Teachers and families supplied at very reasonable rates. _ 

A Training Class for Teachers and Mothers will be organized at the Amer- 


Kindergarten Building, on ‘the Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 


Training classes are also instructed at the Kindergarten Rooms, 44 E. 43d st. 
All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants, 


WisT JEBSEY ACADEMY, 


REV. A. 8S. VAUGHAN, A.M. - - -  -. PRuiyorpaL 
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It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupils is limited tot . 
five. "These have the comforts of a Christian home, as well as the discipline and 











instruction of a good school, The roomsare large, carpeted, and comfortably furnished. 
True caebiiien seeks to develop all the powers—physical, intellectual moral, and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. ‘ 






















